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SUMMING UP A YEAR OF SLAUGHTER 


N THE FIRST OF AUGUST, ‘‘the greatest and the 
most impressive peace propaganda this world has ever 
seen closed the first year of its activities,” one of our 


Yet if the war were to end now, with Warsaw in the hands of 
the Teuton forces and the Russian Army retreating from Poland, 
Germany, say several papers, would be indisputably the victor. 
, writers remarks, but he notes with many of his fellows In a full-page editorial review of the main military phases of 
Bentire absence on this anniversary of any pacific note in the _ the first year, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, of the New York Tribune, 
lrances coming from the spokesmen of the European belliger- comes to this conclusion. Of the four great campaigns of the 

Germany ‘‘still possesses the determination to conquer,” war, the first—that of Germany against France—was a failure 
fight until her ‘‘enemies are crusht.”’. Russia ‘‘must continue in that France was not disposed of. Mr. Simonds explains; 
ere ys Met for soversl ee ~ pried re “Tts initial successes were due to the violation of the Belgian 

letely crusht.”” England’s duty, ‘‘which we shall fulfil,’ 


o : ask ‘ . ; frontier, and when the French Army had been reconcentrated it 
is the Prime Minister, ‘‘is to continue to the end in tho courso  outfought the German, heavily defeated it, but in its turn failed 
sh we have chosen.”” The French Army, we are told, is to force the Germans out of a large district of northern France, 


Pbsolutely- confident of victory, and ‘‘the people behind the which had been occupied in the dash from Belgium. 
<—- i at | adi th hii ile endian “Tn this campaign the British part was slight until the Battles 
— | oe : ree of Flanders, but here the British won a remarkable triumph 
ie similar declarations of the certainty of an eventual+triumph 


. against great odds and saved the Channel ports. German 
P the settled determination to ‘‘see the thing through.” failure was not due to bad generalship or incidental mistakes; 
”, therefore, seems to American observers further away it was due to the amazing French rally and to the fact that what 


i at any time since the war began, particularly as most of had been attempted was beyond the capacity even of Germans.” 
1 err can see no immediate prospect of any decisive military 
Sttion. Looking backward, they see with the Omaha World- 
er id, “a drawn battle, with the advantage on the soil of 
iu ope resting with Germany, and on the sea and in the colonies 
With Great Britain.” As matters stand, says the Dotzo:t Pree 
, ‘there has been a year of the most des»ozate and costly 
: -— cilaprlownsiid pa ae wi a — 7 “The Germans have simply dug themselves into northern 
: ’ France, and are able to supply the men and ammunition to 
meet any offensive. The greatness of the French losses and the 
concomitant failure of the British to get up men or feed their 
he optimistic view from the German standpoint has for guns explain Allied failure in this field, and there is no present 
® excuse a demonstrated ability to prevent invasion and to promise of a change. German defense here has been as brilliantly 
fe successfully on resources developed within the two Empires; successful as the operations against Russia. 
. imistic view arises from realization of an apparent inability Of the fourth major campaign—that against Russia, which 
-break through the éncircling cordon. From the stand- . : ; he 
of the Allies, optimism considers the manner in which tho included Mackensen’s drive through Galicia and the capture of 
s have been isolated; pessimism speaks of the powerless- Warsaw on August 5, Mr. Simonds says that it demonstrates 
Sof the Entente armies to make any material advance.” ‘*the enormous resources of Germany in men and munitions, the 


ETE EOC 


Secondly, Russia’s offensive against Austria failed because of 
the ability of the Germans to reenforce their ally and the supe- 
riority of German over Russian troops, tho the final Russian 
disaster was due in large part to failure of ammunition-supplies 
and lack of heavy az‘illery. Of the Allied offensive in the West, 
this writer says: 


lion, the reasons for both optimism and pessimism nearly 
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folly of earlier predictions of approaching German exhaustion, 
and the comparative soundness of German confidence that 
victory for them is still possible or even likely.”” And he 
concludes: 

“In its first year the Great War has been Napoleonic in 


character, but no Napoleon has appeared. Germany has dis- 
played the same ability to meet Europe in arms that France 

















THE TOAST—TO ANOTHER YEAR! 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


displayed from 1792 to 1814. All prospect of early peacs seems 
to have been disposed of by the absence of any really decisive 
result in any field. Only a tremendous Russian disaster can 
now modify the general expectation that the war will con- 
tinue for one or two years. 

‘Finally, it is accurate to say that in the military operations 
in Europe all the real advantage has lain with the Germans. 
They have failed in their greatest undertaking, but they have 
cleared their own frontiers, and are now fighting in Poland, 
Belgium, and France. 
exhaustion or loss of morale. 
will forever be memorable.” 


But, asks the New York Evening Sun, has Germany succeeded 
Her two great objectives were 
to nullify France as an active foe, and failing that, to nullify 
‘Both of these attempts having collapsed, where is 
The temporary advantage of fighting 
in the enemy’s country has been purchased at a cost so great 
in men and resources—yes, and in shattered hopes—that it can 
In its 
editorial columns the New York Times thus sums up this situa- 


even in this first year of the war? 
Russia. 
the military success? 
only be regarded by the cool outsider as catastrophic.” 


tion from a frankly anti-German view-point: 


‘* After one year of war Germany possesses Belgium; Russian 
Poland, where her immense armies are battling mightily, is 
nearly within her grasp, and she occupies a part of some of the 
richest provinces in northeastern France, where for many months 
since her retreat from the Marne she has carried on trench war- 
These are her spoils, the twelvemonth 
achievements of the vast military forces she has for forty years 


fare, chiefly defensive. 


‘been training for the conquest of Europe. 


‘“‘Germany has lost three million men, approximately 5 per 
She has lost her island colonies in the 
Pacific, her West-African possessions, her fortified outpost of 
Kiaochow—more than a million square miles of German ter- 
ritory, and more than ten million people who acknowledged 


cent. of her population. 


the German rule. She has been driven from the seas. The 
ships of her great merchant fleet have been destroyed or have 
sought refuge in her home waters or in neutral ports. Her 


foreign trade has been annihilated save for some precarious 
exchanges through the Baltic Sea, and the little traffic she carries 
Of her 


on furtively across the territory of neutral neighbors. 
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Their armies have shown no sign of 
They have won victories which 


great and costly Navy only submarines are at large and active— 
all the rest has either been sent to the bottom by her enemies 
or, because of fear of the enemy, lie concealed at Wilhelmshayen 
or Kiel. And her submarine boats gain for her no mili 
advantage; they merely harass the enemy without diminishing 
his fighting power.” 

These material losses could be made good, continues The 
Times, but Germany’s ‘‘moral loss is incomparably greater.” 
According to this editor, the abhorrence with which Germany 
has inspired her neighbors has made them resolve to conquer 
her ‘‘and put her mad rulers under restraint.” The Allies will 
win, we are told, because they must, because they would perish 
before bowing to the supremacy of Prussia, and ‘their immense 
superiority in men, in wealth, in power will determine the 
contest, even if it be prolonged for years.” 

Not quite so certain, the Springfield Republican does not 
care to predict the outcome of the war, but remarks that ‘so 
long as all the Allied armies are intact, so long as all the nations 
of the Entente hold together and are willing to endure the logs 
and suffering of the war, they have a chance to win.”’ 

It is on the sea that the Allies have succeeded, say several 
writers. Except for the British Navy, observes the New York 
World, ‘‘Germany to-day would be master of the world.” 
True, there has been no decisive naval battle, but the work 
has been no less decisive. And we read further: 


“German commerce has disappeared from the ocean... . 
One by one her colonies have dropt away, and month by 
month her isolation is more complete. The military conse- 
quences of that isolation will become more and more important 
as the war proceeds. ...... 

“British and French commerce continues because the Ger- 
mans can not command the sea. The Allies have the manu- 
facturing resources of the world to draw upon. More than a 
million soldiers have been landed in France under naval convoy 
without the loss of a single transport. British colonial troops 
are transported from every quarter of the globe as freely as in 
time of peace. . . . Most of.the splendid courage and devotion 
of the French people in this conflict would have been futile had 
not the British Navy enabled the French Government to supply 

















A DOUBLE-HEADER. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


the equipment in which the Army was so fatally deficient at the 
beginning of the war.” . 

Tho the German fleet has not been captured or destroyed, this 
is not to be counted against Britain, according to The World, 
since ‘‘a fleet which is so completely overmatched that to invile 
battle is to invite destruction is practically non-existent.” 3 
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THE NUT-CRACKER. 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





THE GOOSE-STEP! 
—Weed in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 


THE CONQUEST OF POLAND, 


In the minds of many Americans, especially those sympathiz- 
ing strongly with one belligerent or the other, the only hope for 
an early peace lies in a decisive, if not a crushing, victory. A 
peace or any other basis, even if possible, they would fear as being 
inconclusive, and perhaps provocative of new wars. These 
views have found able editorial expression in scores of newspapers. 
Yet a writer in The New Republic (New York) argues that when 
peace comes it is likely to be both inconclusive and lasting. 
To quote: i 


“When one reflects upon the extravagant cost in men and 
munitions requisite to the shifting of the stubborn battle-line in 
France by even a hundred yards, he will search in vain for sub- 
stantial grounds for his belief in the definite triumph of one party 
or the other. ...... 

“What kind of peace Europe shall have lies on the knees of the 
gods. But almost certainly it is not the kind of peace any one, 
either belligerent or neutral, would prescribe. 

“An inconclusive peace: then the whole agonizing work will 
have to be done over. So most of us say. And yet it is not the 
verdict of history that complete victories are conducive to peace, 
nor that drawn conflicts are provocative of further war.” 


The campaigns of Napoleon and the Franco-Prussian War are 
cited, lacking nothing in conclusiveness, but without any pacify- 
ing tendencies. And the [inconclusive struggles between En- 
gland and the United States in 1812, and more recently between 
Russia and Japan, seem to have left no seeds of future strife. 
It all depends, according to this writer, on whether a war “leaves 
a taste for easy victory in the conqueror, or an abiding sense of 
shame in the conquered.” And after establishing a historic 
backing for this declaration, he concludes: - 


“However the present war may end, it will leave no nation 
gloating over easy victory. ... Nor will the present war 
Print disgrace upon the mind of any nation. All the chroni- 
clers of the world can transmit to posterity only a tithe of 
the tales of heroism from any one of the warring nations. 

‘After the war the nations that have fared worst will at any rate 
have the consolation of the record of a-gallant fight; and the 
tations nearest approximating the state of victors will accord 
generous recognition to the bravery of their foes. The formal 
terms of peace may leave open the door to future strife; but the 
underlying spirit of the peoples, something vastly more signif- 
lant in the long run, is not circumscribed by written conven- 
tions. What if the coming peace shall be inconclusive? All the 
more probability that it will be a lasting peace.” 


Peace being seen so far off, predictions as to the permanent 
changes to be wrought by the war are few and vague. The 
growth of democracy, the abandonment of aggressive militarism, 





are dimly visioned by the New York Journal of Commerce. 
The New York Times sees a free, de-Prussianized Germany 
arising from the defeat of the Hohenzollern Empire. It also 
notes the rebirth of France and Russia, the awakening of En- 
gland, and the sudden national self-consciousness of the British 
colonies. Friends of Germany in this country see in her hoped- 
for victory the discrediting of British navalism and the spread 
throughout the world of the German ideals of efficiency and or- 
ganization. And the Omaha World-Herald, which would equally 
regret the crushing of German efficiency and of the French and 
English ideals of freedom and individuality, wishes an indecisive 
termination of the war. For, 


. “It is only so that each of the great groups of antagonists 
may preserve for themselves and the world that which is best 
of their own, and gain from their opponents that in which they 
are now lacking. German efficiency, tinctured with English 
and French ideals, might not prove quite so efficient; the ideals 
adjusted to the necessities of efficiency might not pierce the 
heavens quite so high; but the combination would represent a 
higher degree of civilization than any country, than our own 
country, has yet attained....... 

‘‘Inconclusive peace will teach to all the antagonists the 
futility of war, and will set them to studying and assimilating 
the strength on which the other fed that enabled it to strive so 
nobly and to endure so much.” 


Turning from these hopes and visions of the future to a 
practical discussion of the military lessons of this year of war- 
fare, we read in the New York Evening Post: 


“The striking fact stands out that the old kind of warfare 
is only to be found on the Eastern front. On the West and in 
the Dardanelles there is the new trench-warfare, deadly beyond 
all belief, but the logical outcome of the trench-fighting of Lee’s 
and Grant’s armies in 1864-65. It has yet to be demonstrated 
that either side can overcome this simple device, when coupled 
with barbed-wire entanglements, and break through, save at 
a cost of human lives which no nation can afford to pay....... 

‘*As for the newer weapons of war, the Zeppelins have failed 
completely, up to date, while as a scouting machine rather than 
an offensive weapon, the aeroplane has proved of enormous 
value. . . . Surprize-attacks the aeroplane has about ended; as 
an adjunct to range-finding it has become invaluable, and it is 
the cause of a new science of concealing batteries from obser- 
vation from above, just as the trench-warfare has developed 
bomb- and hand-grenade throwing, and machines therefor, 
modeled in part after devices in use in the Middle Ages. 

“As for the artillery, the earlier performances of the Austrian 
42-centimeter gun have not been equaled of late, tho it was in 
action at Przemysl and Lemberg, according to German reports. 
Beyond this and the rapid betterment of the aeroplane gun, 
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notably in Germany, there is no startling change to record. Of 
the use of cavalry as a separate arm there has been very little. . . . 

“The greatest triumph from the technieal point of view has 
been scored, of course, by the submarine. As torpedoing was 
developed by the Confederates, who were without ships, so 
the submarine warfare has been carried to the undreamed-of 
lengths of making this craft take the place of the commerce- 
destroyer by the Germans whose fleet has been useless to them. 
No one would have believed a year ago that twelve months 
could elapse without a fleet action on an extensive scale; yet 
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THE RUSSIAN EBB, 


Showing what the Teutonic forces under Hindenburg and Mack- 
ensen accomplished on the Eastern front in the four months end- 
ing with the capture of Warsaw on August 5. 


such is the case. If German reports are true, the British battle- 
ships ceased participating in the Dardanelles warfare as soon as 
the German submarines appeared. . . . As for the submarine, the 
exact extent of its achievements can not now be measured. But 
it can be said that fully eight great battle-ships and twenty 
cruisers, gunboats, etc., have fallen victim to a weapon which 
has brought up for discussion the question whether it is worth 
while building any more battle-ships at all. ...... 

“But the most important question is whether modern warfare 
is any longer possible from the point of view of finance. Thus 
the question whether Germany may yet be beaten is now largely 
one of financial resources. There seems to be general agreement 
that a year more of the struggle will bring some of the nations 
to the verge of bankruptcy, if not actually pushing some nations 
over the line. Here lies, perhaps, the chief hope for disarma- 
ment at the conclusion of the struggle. And what is true of 
finance is still truer of the question of lives. How can humanity 
contemplate or permit a system in which such an incident as 
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the expulsion of the Russians from Galicia can alone cost the 
loser from a million to a million and a half men in sixty days, 
with the losses of the victor confessedly very heavy?” 


The sacrifice of life entailed by the year of slaughter, says 
The Evening Post, is something that the world contemplates 
‘“‘with a sense of aghast Melplessness.”” From the many lists 
appearing in newspapers and magazines, we take the f ollowing 
table,-which has been compiled by the New York Independent 
from official statistics and the estimates of Red Cross and other 
relief-organizations: 

















re Prisoners 
Killed Wounded an Total 
Missing 
Ry Grobe os Sov 800,000 2,000,000 800,000 3,600,000 
Wea. 450,000 800,000 310,000 1,560,000 
Great Britain......... 125,000 250,000 90,000 465.000 
_ _. Vaart Sea 50,000 165,000 45,000 260,000 
PHAN stat Mies 65,000 113,000 50,000 228.000 
Montenegro.......... 8,000 15,000 5,000 28'000 
Boe et cies e's ots 5,000 12,000 2,000 19,000 
MUI is’ cic 1,503,000 3,355,000 1,302,000 6,160,000 
| ES ee ee ,000 900,000 250,000 1,650,000 
Austria-Hungary...... 355,000 800,000 200,000 1,355,000 
1. SOR papers Naaeaar 0,000 100,000 50,000 200,000 
WR och oy 05. oa 905,000 1,800,000 500,000 — 3,205,000 
Grand totals......... 2,408,000 5,155,000 1,802,000 9,365,000 


The cost of the war in money runs to a similarly huge total, 
We read in the New York Tribune: 


“Great Britain is now spending about $15,000,000 a day on 
the war, according to Premier Asquith. Albert Metin, general 
budget reporter of the French Chamber of Deputies, calculates 
the war is costing France $10,000 a minute, or $14,400,000 a day. 
William Michaelis recently estimated the daily cost to Germany 
at $8,250,000, saying forty days of this war cost as much as the 
whole Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. ... Mr. Michaelis 
puts the total cost of the first year of the war at $15,000,000,000, 


. not including Italy’s expenditures, a sum more than 50 per cent. 


greater than the gold-production of the world during the last 
500 years. Other estimates run still higher, to $20,000,000,000 
or more.” 





THE FALL OF WARSAW 


q \HE entry of Prince Leopold’s Bavarian troops into 
Warsaw, remarks the New York Tribune, “‘is the 
culmination of the most gigantic strategical operation 

military history has known, the end of a campaign in which 

millions have fought and whole provinces have been crossed by 
the battle-fronts.”” This great enveloping movement of the 

Teutonic armies began in April, and the knell of Warsaw was 

sounded in the first week of May, according to the New York 

Sun, when the Germans turned the Russian right wing in Galicia 

and forced the retreat from the Karpathians. Then followed the 

reoccupation of Przemysl on June 3, of Lemberg on June 23, 

and on August 5 the fall of the Polish capital, which is more than 

one-third of the way from Berlin to Petrograd. The taking of 
this important and strongly fortified city, which had already 
repulsed three attacks, is characterized by the New York Times 
as ‘‘a valorous feat of arms, a triumph of German strategy and 
sheer doggedness.”” The Times is undecided, however, whether 
to admire most “the military genius which won Warsaw” or 

“that which accomplished its evacuation in so orderly a man- 

ner.” As it was when Antwerp fell ten months ago, remarks 

The Tribune, the moral effect of this great Teutonic triumph 

will be felt all over the world. But— 


“The capture of Antwerp proved an empty success, because 
the Belgian Army escaped. It completed the conquest of 
Belgium, but it was only the last step in bringing the whole 
Western operations to a deadlock. The true importance of the 
latest German feat must be measured in the same fashion. 

“Tf the Grand Duke’s army has escaped, Germany will have 
missed a supreme success in the East, and only supreme succes 
could justify the cost in men and material of the last two months. 
If she has dispersed or captured the bulk of the Russian Army 
her victory will pass anything in modern history and constitute 
the gravest defeat the Allied cause has known.” 
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The Sun reminds us that this further demonstration of 
“Teutonic superiority in the shock of battle” is “‘well timed to 
impress Roumania, Bulgaria, and Greece, taking counsel with 
themselves and with one another whether they should enter the 
war on the side of Russia and her allies.” Moreover, ‘‘it will 
hearten the sorely prest Turk.”. To quote further: 


“And the Teutonic allies, who under the skilful direction of 
the German General Staff, are never slow to launch a new cam- 
paign, now have the choice of employing their disengaged army 
corps on the front in Flanders to strike a decisive blow, or against 
the Italians on the Austrian frontier (altho war has not been de- 
clared by Germany), or in a demonstration against the Servians.”” 

Discussing the situation dispassionately, the New York 
World says: 

“Byver since the combined armies of the Teutonic allies in 
April began their great drive in Galicia the inability of the 
Czar’s forces to hold their own has been apparent. The Russian 
Army has suffered enormous losses in that quarter, but Russia’s 
powers of recuperation have been a constant cause of astonish- 
ment from “he beginning of the war. Instead of being reduced 
to the point of exhaustion by their repeated reverses, they have 
held up the advance of both the German and Austrian armies 
in Poland weeks longer than was anticipated, in spite of the 
shortage of ammunition. The plan of enveloping the entire 
Russian Army as in a net and ending its existence was magnif- 
icently conceived, but apparently it has failed. 

“As a prize of war in Germany’s hands, Warsaw stands for 
the conquest of Poland. On both fronts Germany is now 
fighting the war in foreign territory, and neither in the East nor 
West are the Allies capable of driving the Teutonic armies back 
toward the frontier. For Germany to hold what it has would 
mean ultimate victory; to lose, its armies must not only be 
expelled from Russia, Belgium, and France, but decisively 
beaten. The Allies have a long, dreary, and costly task ahead 
of them, in view of the slowness of their preparations. 

“The moral effect of the taking of Warsaw will be far-reaching. 
In Germany it will quicken the national ‘spirit and fortify the 
confidence of the people in the Kaiser’s armies. It will com- 
plicate the Balkan situation by checking displays of partizan- 
ship for the Allies’ cause. It is even likely to affect the tone 
and character of Germany’s reply to the United States. Warsaw 
itself is of minor importance, but the fresh prestige gained for 
German arms in this brilliant campaign is of incalculable im- 
portance to the German Empire.” 


Germany expects an early and favorable peace, according to 
a Berlin correspondent of the United Press, being now assured— 


“1. That Russia has suffered a blow that will nullify her 
offensive power for a long time to come. 

“2. That England and France realize their inability to push 
the Germans out of France and Belgium, as evidenced by their 
inactivity while Germany was concentrating her forces against 
the Russians. 

“3. That the Dardanelles can never be forced. 

“4. That the Balkan situation is satisfactory, inasmuch as 
Bulgaria, according to the best available information, has given 
assurance that she will remain neutral until the end of the war.” 


On the other hand, a Petrograd correspondent of the New York 
World represents Russia, despite her reverses, as ‘‘33 per cent. 
stronger than when the war began.” To quote further: 


“Russia is thrice as well organized for war this July as last. 
Her ammunition-shortage is being dealt with in a business way. 
Relatively to her opponents, she has not been weakened to one- 
half the extent. The people are all for the war being fought out 
to the bitter end till the Teuton is whipt back forever. But 
it would be idle to blink the fact that Russia must improve in 
certain fields very radically if this is to be done. The Russians 
lack aircraft. They-lack generalship. They lack ammunition. 
They lack guns and rifles. They lack ‘frightfulness.’ They 
lack railways. The Western Allies can repair certain of the 
above: the Russians alone can attend to the more essential. 

“As regards men, the writer is able to say that early in June 
there were three and a half million fully trained tho largely 
Unarmed young men ready to take the field, with six million more 
being considered and recruited.” 


Foreign predictions of Germany’s next move, and comments 


of the Russian press on Russia’s reverses, will be found on 
pages 289 and 290. 
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ENGLAND'S “RIGHT”: TO BLOCKADE 
NEUTRALS 


66 NGLAND’S ANSWER WON’T DO,” is the thought 
E of many [journalistic observers as they consider her 
defense of the embargo on goods shipped not only 

to Germany, but to adjacent ports. Thus-the New York World, 
in reviewing a group of editorial opinions, concludes that the 
notes of the British Government in reply to our protest of 
March 30, 1915, are ‘‘regarded by leadirig* editors of New York 
and throughout the country as unsatisfactory and calling for a 
further protest by the United States Government.” But these 

















** YOU SHOULDN'T MIND A LITTLE THING LIKE THAT, SAM.” 
; —Rehse in the New York World. 


adverse critics differ in the vigor of their objections. The Ger- 
man-American press, for instance, consider the notes ‘‘a blunt 
refusal to respect American commerce.” Again, among the 
newspapers printed in English there are those who claim that 
“‘Great Britain is abusing her control of the seas.” Others, 
among them the Chicago Tribune, hold that there is every 
indication that the correspondence will be prolonged as a 
result of the present notes, only to be ‘‘further complicated 
by an expansion of the British repressive measures and by 
stronger American protests against them.’’ Commentators 
of downright pro-German sympathy remark with sardonic 
humor that England ‘‘after three months of despicable pro- 
crastination’’ declines to yield a jot or tittle of our just demands. 
But the Philadelphia Public Ledger, which ranks with the jour- 
nals that believe the whole question remains open to argument, 
admonishes us that ‘‘there is nothing in the note to arouse ill- 
feeling or to justify sharp language.’’ England’s ‘‘whole tone 
and temper’ discloses no wish deliberately to transgress the 
principle of international law, and this journal suggests that the 
points in dispute ‘‘may be referred to arbitration, if an agree- 
ment can not be reached, without loss of dignity.”” Then, with a 
caution to those that would make our ‘‘grievance” against 
England appear the same as our “‘grievarice”’ against Germany, 
The Public Ledger observes: 


“There is no question [with Great Britain] of any defiance of 
justice and humanity. There are no intolerable injuries for 
which redress must be demanded. It would be an irreparable 
mistake, it would be almost a crime, to treat this issue as one of 
equal consequence with that which the conduct of Germany 
has provoked.” 
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The New York Sun, of wholly contrary mind, puts Britain’s 
offense on all fours with that of Germany, arguing “‘it is a poor 
rule that doesn’t work both ways.’’ We read: . 


‘*Germany’s defense of submarine outrages was that they were 
necessary adaptations of naval warfare to modern conditions. 
We have told her, in substance, that modern conditions must be 
adapted to inalienable rights, not the reverse. 

“Great Britain’s defense of her persistent invasion of our 
rights of non-contraband commerce with neutral ports is that 

















SHERMAN NEVER SAID ANYTHING ABOUT NEUTRALITY. 
—Morris in Harper's Weel:ly. 


her obstructive ‘measures’ constitute nothing more than an 
adaptation of the old principle of blockade to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this war. 

‘“‘A reply similar to that already made to Germany is due to 
Great Britain.” 


Interesting in this connection is the view of the New York 
Evening Sun, which says that while it is far from believing “that 
Sir Edward Grey writes Finis to the controversy ... he cer- 
tainly assures its continuance within the bounds of diplomatic 
representation and legal argumentation.” This journal adds— 


“Stript to the bone, the assumptions and claims of the 
British note are: 

“1. Blockade is an allowable expedient in war. 

‘2. Since blockade is allowable, it is allowable to. make it 
effective. 

“*3.°If the only way to render it effective is to extend it to 
enemy commerce passing through neutral ports, such extension 
is allowable. 

_ ‘4. Germany can carry on her commerce through the neutral 
ports of several countries almost as well as through her own. 

‘5. Therefore a blockade of her ports alone would not be 
effective. 

‘6. Therefore the Allies assert the right to extend their opera- 
tions to the German commerce’ of neutral ports. ; 

‘“‘7, In doing this a sincere effort is made to distinguish be- 
tween the German commerce of such neutral ports and their own 
legitimate trade for the use and benefit of their own nationals. 

‘“*8. In making the extension of blockade to the German com- 
merce of neutral ports, the Allies are not applying the rule, 
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formerly invariable, that ships and goods running blockadé age 
condemnable. 

“9. Conceding that the extension of blockade as outlined isan 
innovation, it is not for that reason unpermissible. ( ‘hanges in 
the laws and usages of war have frequently been made. 

“10. The important point is that they must, to quote an Amer- 
ican State Department expression, ‘conform to the spirit and 
principles of the essence of the rules of war.’ 

“11. The United States Government has freely made innova. 
tions in the law of blockade within the above restriction, byt 
regardless of the views or interests of neutrals. 

‘12. On the whole, these innovations were of the same general 
character as those now declared by the Allies. 

“13. England assented to such American innovations, as 
exemplified in the Springbok case. ; : 

“14. The contention that there is a lack of written authority 
for the present innovation or extension of the law of blockade is 
unimportant. It is the function of writers on international law 
to formulate existing principles and rules and not to invent or 
dictate alterations adapting them to altered circumstances. 

“15. The present modifications of the old rules of blockade are 
consistent with the general principles on which an acknowledged 
right is based. 

“16. In their application all unnecessary injury to neutrals is 
avoided. 

“17. Therefore they are not only justified by the exigencies 
of the case, but can be defended as in accordance with general 
principles which have been approved by the Government both 
of the United States and of Great Britain.” 


Altho the Boston Transcript contends that ‘‘our issue with 
Germany can not be considered justiciable on any score and 
should never have been allowed to become a subject of inter- 
national debate,’”’ and that it must not be confused with our 
question of Great Britain’s blockade, it notes as well that “‘the 
American contentions of March 30 are rejected one and all as 
‘unsustainable either in point of law or upon principles of 
international equity.’’’ Far from closing the discussion, this 
journal goes on to say, ‘“‘Sir Edward Grey is careful to open it 
wider . . . by the assurance that Great Britain is disposed to 
make reasonable concessions in American interests and by the 
suggestion of the method of appeal from the decisions of British 
prize-courts and of internaticnal arbitration as a last resort.” 
Nevertheless, The Transcript is severe in its comment on Great 
‘Britain for citing the Springbok case in its defense. We read 
that— 


“It is no frank and adequate answer for Sir Edward Grey 
to turn back to the American Civil War as a parallel and con- 
tend that the present course of his Government in obstructing 
neutral trade is comparable with the course of the United States 
in 1861-65 toward the Bermudas and Bahamas and the Mexican 
Rio Grande. All the underlying conditions are different. In 
the first place, it is the record of history that Great Britain as 4 
whole, including its colonies, was hostile to our Federal Gov- 
ernment and sympathized strongly with the Confederate cause. 
. . . ‘Neutral Europe’ as a whole was with the South, and Great 
Britain was our most aggressive enemy.” 


Adding that ‘‘no Floridas or Alabamas are lurking in our 
harbors,” and ‘‘no blockade-runners are fitting out at Boston, 
New York, or Philadelphia,” The Transcript maintains that we 
are contending not only for ourselves as neutrals, but “indi- 
rectly” for all the neutral nations, and ‘‘therefore must we stand 
all the more strongly for our rights which are common to all 
neutrals.” In disagreement with this journal we find the New 
York Times saying, “it can hardly be denied that we in effect 
established a distant blockade about the British port of Nassau 
for the Springbok was seized: 150 miles east of that destination,” 
and-it adds: 

“The principles laid down in the Springbok case have beet 
condemned by some of the greatest authorities, particularly Con- 
tinental authorities, on international law. Sir Edward reminds 
us, however, that it is the business of text-writers to formulate 
existing rules and not to offer suggestions of their own; the 
‘existing rule’ is unquestionably that laid down by the Supreme 
Court and accepted by Great Britain in the Springbok case. | 
was not through lassitude or mere good nature that the British 
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member of the Mixed Claims Commission voted with the other 


mmissioners to affirm the Springbok condemnation. Great 
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Britain was not disposed, even in the interest of British com- 
merce and British ship-owners, to insist then upon a construction 

jaw which in her later experience as a belligerent she might 
find to be highly inconvenient. The wisdom and foresight she 
then exhibited now enable her to make use of this case in the 
argument defending her blockade practises against Germany.” 


strong in contrast is the view-point of the Washington Post, 
ghich says that ‘‘some of the newspapers which make no denial 
of their sympathy with one set of belligerents in Europe are so 
snxious to help them that they are willing to see American rights 
wt aside and American commerce destroyed without making 
wn effective protest.” This journal replies to a contemporary 
yho suggests that ‘‘the violation of American commercial 
‘ights by the British Government is a matter to be settled by 
wbitration,” by declaring that “ so far as the facts are concerned 
there is nothing to arbitrate.” 





PAN-AMERICAN AID FOR MEXICO 


HE NEWEST ATTEMPT to solve the tragic riddle 
Ts Mexico through a conference of the State Department 

with the envoys of six Latin-American Powers is warmly 
applauded by some editorial observers. By adverse critics it 
is dismissed as merely another evidence of the Administration’s 
“noliey of drift’’ in Mexican affairs. Thus the Boston Jerald 
(Ind.) says that the call of the Pan-American conference ‘‘em- 
phasizes anew the backing and filling which have characterized” 
President Wilson’s long course of action. Again, the New 
York Tribune (Prog. Rep.) confesses that altho ‘‘the idea does 
not invite instant approval nor give too much promise, . . . asa 
But the New York Globe 
(Ind.) asserts that ‘‘the whole case of the alleged failure of the 
Administration takes it for granted that opportunities to pacify 
Mexico have been neglected,” and this journal adds: ‘‘No 
proof of the assumption is offered, nor does it appear that any 
can be offered.” 

The governments represented at the conference with Secretary 
of State Lansing are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
and Guatemala. Just here another ramification of the Mexican 
problem appears in the difference of opinion as to how far the 
conference should commit the United States to concerted action 
with the Latin-American nations. The Washington Post 
(Ind.), for instance, holds that the question is a Pan-American 
one in a limited sense only, and is distrustful of a too close 
cooperation. Says this journal: 


sign of action it will arouse hope.’’ 


“Taking into consideration the refusal of the factions in 
Mexico to compose their differences and the desperate condi- 
tions resulting from food-shortage in the capital and the robbery 
of foreigners by Villa, the probable object of the diplomatic 
conference seems to be to acquaint the Latin-American nations 
with the purpose of the United States to recognize a new organ- 
vation in Mexico and give it strong support, in the meantime 
placing an embargo upon arms and ammunition destined for 
any of the existing factions, and to reassure the Latin-American 
countries that the United States, if compelled to use force in 
relieving the starving people of Mexico, will not transform the 
errand into one of military occupation. It is reported also that 
the United States may ask the cooperation of the neighboring 
republics to the extent of placing an embargo upon exports of 
War-material to Mexico.” 


If cooperation is not to. extend beyond such action, proceeds 
The Post, the move is an excellent one, ‘deserving of public 
approval.” However, if the project is a joint participation of 
the conferees in a program of action, ‘‘the conference may prove 
‘grave mistake, bringing more mischief to add to that existing 
in Mexico.” Continuing, the Washington daily urges that— 


“No form of partnership should be entered into by the United 
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_in its own time. 
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States in dealing with its foreign affairs. No advantage gained 
by securing the assistance of Latin-American republies would 
offset the disadvantages attending their right to determine the 
course of the United States with regard to Mexico. If they are 
asked to share the burden, they will expect to have a share in 
shaping the plans. Then, if their ideas and those of this Gov- 
ernment should clash, a most disagreeable situation might arise, 
causing more suspicion than could possibly be aroused by 
independent, frank action by the United States alone. 

“The United States has duties to perform toward European 
nations which are not shared by the Latin-American nations. 
Europe does not look to South America for a settlement of the, 
Mexican question. It holds the United States responsible. It 
is willing that the United States should act in its own way and 
Thus, as matters stand, the Monroe Doctrine 
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THE VOLUNTEER FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


is respected, because its enforcement is in the hands where it 
belongs, and at the same time the United States is free to de- 
termine for itself how the Mexican question should be settled.” 


In sharp disagreement with this view the New York World 
(Dem.) claims that ‘‘in spite of the Monroe Doctrine, Mexico 
is not our affair alone,’ but that of ‘‘every self-respecting 
Latin-American nation that is concerned with the experiment 
of self-government on this hemisphere.”’ The World then calls 
attention to the fact that— 


‘“‘The.United States has shown extraordinary consideration 
for Latin-American sensitiveness in respect to Mexico. But for 
that we believe the Administration would long ago have been 
enforced to intervene and put an end to intolerable conditions 
which the Mexicans have proved powerless to right for them- 
selves. Having shown this unprecedented deference to Latin- 
American pride, it remains to be seen whether there is a disposi- 
tion to reciprocate. ...... 

‘*‘Are the Latin-American States prepared to help us put an 
end to a situation which is a standing reproach to their own 
civilization? If they do not wish to assist actively in restoring 
order in Mexico, are they willing to lend their moral support 
to the United States while this Government does the work? 
Are they willing to aid in the establishment of a Government 
under which the unfortunate people of Mexico will have another 
opportunity to work out their political destiny? 

“The Latin-American nations can make the task of the 
United States relatively easy if they will. They can make it 
very difficult if they choose. President Wilson has given them 
sufficient proof of sincerity and good faith to merit their honest 
and earnest cooperation. ...... 

“Tf the Latin-American nations will do nothing toward 
solving the Mexican problem, and the United States is com- 
pelled to resort to force, we shall have a right to insist that they 
withhold all criticism and give this country a free hand.” 


OUR CALL OF DUTY IN HAITI 


URDER, in accordance with century-old custom, is the 
outstanding feature of the accession of a new President 
in the Republic of Haiti. This opinion is variously 

exprest by editorial onlookers at the ‘‘latest revolution” in 
‘*the black and red Republic” when they recall, as does the San 
Francisco Chronicle, that from the days of General Dessalines, 
self-proclaimed Emperor, ‘‘there has been a succession of negro 
rulers, under various titles, ranging from President to Emperor, 
few of whom seem to have died in their beds.’’ The present 
trouble, which is described in press dispatches as ‘‘ more terrible 
in the toll of life taken than any 
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Minister. The Brooklyn Eagle summarizes tho situation in 
these words: 


















“The Republic is a model—on paper. _ It is supposed to haye 
President and two legislative chambers, elected under coniiile 
tional forms. Its citizens are also supposed to possess all that 
can be desired by a progressive and civilized people, but only 
by the wildest flight of the imagination can they be credited with 
anything of the kind. 

“Once a year or more—usually more—there is a cha; . of 
administration, so called. It is not customary for the President 
to escape on such oceasions with his life. This week, Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam was assassinated. He avenged his own death 
in advance, ordering the slaughter in cold blood of 160 political 

prisoners. What was left of 





even in the days of Nord Alexis,” 
began with the execution of 160 
political prisoners by the order 
of General Osear, Governor of 
Port-au-Prince, acting, it is to be 
supposed, in the interest of Presi- 
dent Guillaume. Among the vic- 
tims was ex-President Zamor. 
By way of immediate reprisal 
relatives and friends of these men 
killed General Oscar and also 
President Vilbrun Guillaume. 
The latter had been opposed for 
months by Dr. Rosalvo Bobo, 
who is deseribed as the leader of 
the revolutionists and the prob- 
able new President, whether the 
Haitian 
not. 








Congress wishes it or 
Meanwhile, the 








United ts 


him after his own life had been 
taken was not ceremoniously 
treated. It was paraded about 
the city in fragments. 

“Much of the popularity of 
Dr. Rosalvo Bobo is due to his 
hostility to Americans. He led 
the revolutionists and they have 
proclaimed him President. The 
Government of his _ ill-fated 
predecessor was not recognized 
by the President of the United 
States, that formality being with- 
held in the hope that this coun- 
try would be asked ‘to give aid 
to Haiti by taking charge of 
its finances to a limited extent,’ 
Had President Sam made any 
such request, he would 
served a longer term.” 


have 


With allusion to Santo Do- 


{ mingo, The Eagle goes on to say 








States Government takes the is- 
land-Republie in hand, losing two 
sailors by sniping as Rear-Ad- 
miral Caperton landed his body of marines. To a correspondent 
of the New York Jerald the Rear Admiral explains that— 
“The military oeevpation of Port-au-Prince is to reestablish 
peace and order. It has nothing to do with any diplomatic 
negotiations of the past or the future. The United States 
Government was obliged to take this step with regard to Haiti 
on account of its international obligations, and because’ both 
French and English war-ships would be sent here to enforce 
fullest protection for Englishmen and Frenchmen and to demand 
and exact apologies for the violation of the French Legation.” 


The ‘‘violation”’ just mentioned, it will be recalled, refers to 
the fact that the mob which lynched President Guillaume took 
him by main foree from the French Legation, where he had 
sought asylum. As the result the French Government requested 
and secured permission from the State Department to land 
a small number of their own marines to cooperate with Rear- 
Admiral Caperton, and act especially on behalf of the French 


‘I'M IN FOR SOMETHING NOW.” 
—Hanny in the St. Joseph News-Press. 


that ‘‘we perform certain seryi- 
ces for the neighboring Republie” 
which insure ‘‘ preservation of or- 
der.” If we do as much for Haiti it will become “peaceful and 
prosperous,” adds this journal, and we should do so “in the name 
That our duty in Haiti involves what the New 
York Evening Post ealls ‘‘the positive side of the Monroe Doe- 
trine’ 
this view-point is the statement of the Chicago Tribune that— 


of humanity.” 


’ 


is the belief of numerous journals. Representative of 


“It may be irksome to play the réle of policeman, but we 
would better make up our mind to play it well rather than as 
we are now playing it, half-heartedly and spasmodically. When 
the European War is over there will be in all probability an 
intensification of colonial ambitions and a complication of 
relations in which events like the Haitian violence may entangle 
us even to the extremity of war. There will be a heavy account 
to meet in Mexico, and perhaps elsewhere, and we shall not be 
able then to play the comfortable passive réle we have chosen. 

“If we are wise we shall get a better control over events in 
Central America and the Caribbean than we have now, and get 
it while we are comparatively free from interference.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


LLoypD-GEORGE has proved that some hyphenated citizens are mighty 
valuable.—Kansas City Times. 


ALTHO disturbed by the presence of our marines, Haiti hopes that the 
customary disorder will soon be restored.— Washington Post. , 


DrpLomacy is something a nation uses either when it wants to avoid a 
fight or when it wants to get into one.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


THE Italians seem to have had a better eye than the Russians for picking 
a nice, comfortable, middle-sized war.—New York Evening Sun. 


SOMETHING tells us that in the Eastland case all the cherished American 
traditions of doing nothing will be fully sustained.—Bosion Transcript. 


Ir will be suspected that the Standard Oil men in Turkey who have 
received decorations from the Sultan would rather have received them 
from John D.—Boston Transcript. 


THE Colonel can see the evil of race suicide, but he can not see the evil 
of the suicide of the races that go to war. It is just the difference between 


the retail and the wholesale trade.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HArrt isn’t in the Union, but she acts at times very much like a Southern 
State.—Columbia State. 


Henry JaMEs prefers a monarchy to a democracy; but he won't balk 
at accepting American royalties.—Philadelphia North American. 


THE new notes are stronger than the old ones, but Mr. Lansing’s literary 
style appears to be a great deal like that of Mr. Bryan.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


A JAPANESE newspaper suggests, in a friendly spirit, that the capture 
of 200,000 Russian prisoners by the Germans was not war, but immigration. 
—Seattle Post-Inteltigencer. 


RECENT developments in Haiti indicate that in the event of its — 
ation to the United States it should be taken on as an extra county 0 
Georgia.— Boston Transcript. 


Just as one of our ex-Presidents was once mentioned for the —, 
of Albania, Sheriff Kinkead emerges in the nick of time to be conside! 
by the Haitians.—New York Evening Post. 
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A BRITISH BATTERY IN ACTION IN THE DARDANELLES. 


This gun has been nicknamed ‘Annie’ by the soldiers and was christened under fire by chalking the name along the barrel. 



















THE NEXT MOVE IN THE WAR 


ITH RUSSIA CRIPPLED, say the Berlin papers, 
W the armies of the Fatherland will be free to undertake a 

great offensive against England. ‘Among the military 
crities, however, a difference of opinion exists as to which of the 
vital spots had best be attacked. Dr. Ernst Jaeckh, the editor 
of the Deulsche-Asialische Korrespondenz, a Berlin review 
devoted to Eastern affairs, maintains that the most vulnerable 
point in the British Empire is the Suez Canal, and thinks that 
every effort should be made to wrest it from British control. 
He considers that the armies in the Kast should organize a great 
drive through the Balkans, join the Turks, and attack Kgypt 
in force. These views are hotly combated by Count von 
Reventlow in the Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung, where he urges 
that Calais is the obvious point of attack. He argues that the 
Dardanelles campaign was undertaken for the purpose of 
defending Egypt, and that the Allies are more than sufiiciently 
occupied there. The possession of the Channel coast, he con- 
siders, gives its owner absolute control of Great Britain, and 
proceeds : 


“This by no means completes ‘the Calais idea,’ either from a 
nilitary or a political or an economic point of view. We say, 
expressly, ‘the Calais idea’ in order to emphasize our opinion 
that it is not a question of the fortress and harbor of Calais, 
but of a coastal area in the Channel on or near to the Atlantic 
Ocean. This point or area has always actually been of enormous 
and vital value for England, and so it will remain. It will be 
objected that even in the long years of Anglo-French discord, 
the French Channel coast never became a vital danger for Great 
Britain, and was allowed to remain in French hands. To this 
We can answer that the question certainly is, What are the 
Tesources of strength and the geographical circumstances of the 
owner of the Continental coast of the Channel? France could 
bemortally wounded from the Mediterranean by England’s Navy. 

‘Here lies the real kernel of the question, and it becomes 
extraordinarily pregnant when one considers the modern means 
of sea-warfare. Among these modern weapons we reckon not 
only mines and submarines, but also large and fast battle-ships 
and battle-cruisers. The politico-military ‘Calais idea’ is 
therefore liable to change. In certain circumstances it can 

me a vital danger for England, and the English have always 
known that very well. 





“The subject of ‘Calais’ is less simple and more complicated 
than the subject of ‘Suez,’ but it is no less important. Moreover, 
from the point of view of this war, Suez does not exclude Calais, 
and Calais does not exclude Suez. All that is necessary is that 
one should not take a narrow view of ‘the Calais idea’; rather 
one should look at the matter with the eyes of Great Britain, 
and define ‘the Calais idea’ as the possibility for a seafaring 
Continental Power to conduct war against Great Britain from 
the Continental coast of the Channel and with all military 
resources, while holding open the communication between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea.” 


In England there seems to be a pretty general impression that 
Count von Reventlow has read the signs of the times correctly. 
The London Daily Mail says: 


‘“‘Warsaw once captured, the enemy would be free to move 
some two millions of his forces in the East, leaving two millions 
to act on the defensive against the weakened Russian armies. 
The interest in the problem concerns the employment of these 
two million men. 

“They might, as German strategists have suggested, be em- 
ployed in coercing Roumania, seizing Bessarabia, and occupying 
Odessa. In this way Germany could join hands with Turkey 
through the Black Sea and aid Turkey in striking at the British 
in the Dardanelles or in Egypt. Suez as an obsession with 
Germans is only second in importance to Calais. 

“‘The probabilities point rather to the use of these masses in 
another great attack in the West, either in the direction of Calais 
or in a final effort against Paris. ...... 

““Once at Calais, the Germans would be able to bombard 
a considerable part of Kent with their long-range naval guns, 
and would also render the passage of the Channel risky in clear 
weather by day. Their air-ship and submarine attacks would 
be greatly facilitated. They would have bases for invasion 
should an opportunity for it offer. They would be in a position 
to strike blows at Great Britain herself and to vent their hatred 
upon her people. Calais, therefore, seems rather more probable 
as their goal than Paris or any other point.” 


The London Spectator, however, minimizes the importance of 
Calais, -which, it says, would be impossible as a base for the 
invasion of England: 


‘“‘Surprize is the only element in a scheme for invasion which 
need cause us any great anxiety. But a surprize is infinitely 
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more easy to manage from Emden than from Calais. It is very 
difficult to know, hour by hour, or even day by day, what is 
going on at a place so remote as Emden, a place with which our 
destroyers and other light craft can not get into touch, and also 
one which is too distant for our aircraft to fly over. If, how- 
ever, the Germans were working from Calais we should always 
know exactly what they were doing and exactly when to expect 
them. There could be no concealment of German designs there, 
whether for vessels of wood, of iron, or of aluminum. 

‘‘As a matter of fact, the harbor facilities are so bad at Calais 
as to forbid its use as a base; but let us assume that by some 
miracle this defect can be got over, or that a phalanx of Germans 
can be turned on to dig a new port in the sands when the town 
is captured. In that case, however, the Germans would soon 
find that their boasted proximity to Dover had two sides to it, 
and that if they could throw shells from the shore on to us, we 
could throw shells on to them from Dover, or, better still, from 
mid-Channel on moving platforms. The advantage would 
certainly be on the side of those who not only had the command 
of the sea, but were not attempting to make a vast sea move- 
ment which would offer the greatest target ever known in naval 
warfare. The naval phalanx, when it does come, should prove 
very difficult to miss.” 


The attack on Calais, says the London New Slatesman, would 
suit the Allies’ plans admirably: 


‘*A large-scale attack in Belgium is not very likely, for the 
simple reason that nothing would suit General Joffre’s book 
better. The strategy of the Allies in the West consists largely 
at the present time in attacks that are designed to provoke 
counter-attacks, with a view to wearing down the numbers of the 
enemy. If. they will attack without provocation, so much the 
better. It is, of course, conceivable that the Germans, being 
nearer the end of their powers of endurance in respect of food 
and munitions than we have been led to suppose, will choose 
to stake everything on one great desperate effort to break 
through the Franco-British line; but we have no grounds for so 
optimistic an assumption. It would seem to be far more likely 
that they will endeavor to defeat our policy of attrition by proving 
that they can and will sit tight in their present positions for an 
indefinite period. Surplus forees—when such are really avail- 
able—will probably be kept in reserve or dispatched southward.” 

















PRIDE BEFORE THE ‘ FALL.” 


WILLIAM SENIOR—" There will be no winter campaign. The war 
w.ll be over in October.” 
WILLIAM JUNIOR—* Poor old father! He says that every year!” 


—Punch (London). 


IMPERTURBABLE RUSSIA 


HE NONCHALANCE with which the Russian people 
have accepted the admittedly severe reverses the 


received at the hands of the Germans is one of a =" 
curious psychological events of the war. The great majority 
of the Russian press, including journals of every political mel 
and color, calmly admits a hampering lack of ammunition, and 
as calmly announces that the general retreat of the Russian 
armies and the abandonment of important cities are merely 
negligible incidents in the course of a carefully planned campaign, 
Only one paper is found to take a dispirited view of the situation, 
and that is the Moscow Russkoye Slovo, which says: 


‘“‘We must not light-heartedly shut our eyes to the serious 
significance of the successes of our stubborn enemy, and console 
ourselves with the usual phrases about the losses suffered by 
them and about the worthlessness of the territory lost by us. |{ 
is much better to weigh the situation thus created and not blind 
our eyes to the possible consequences of our ill successes,” 


The Petrograd Novoye Vremya is convinced that, however 
great may be the successes of the Germans in Poland, the ultimate 
victory lies with Russia, because she can afford to mark time, 
while to the Germans, it says, every minute is of importance: 


‘“‘The Germans throw at us unheard-of masses of men and 
metal. They are exerting now all their strength in order to 
erush the Russian Army and make it harmless for as long a time 


_ as would be sufficient for them to turn West, against our Allies. 


They do not take account of the enormous losses in men or the 
lavish expenditure of ammunition. One thing only is dear to 
them—time. They want to free themselves from the danger 
of a Russian offensive. Our enemies are making haste. Our 
gallant Army and its brave chief understood that, and are 
slowly retiring, preserving and gathering its forces and dealing 
fearful blows at the enemy during its temporary retreat. ... 
Our main concern is with the Army, its strength and spirit. 
Its strength grows, and its spirit does not weaken. Trusting 
in it, and proud of its heroism, we are not discouraged by the 











IN THE GERMAN HAMMOCKS. 


‘* How do you find it, good friend? "’ 
** Devilish prickly!” : 
—@ Ulk (Berlin). 


AN EXCHANGE OF COMPLIMENTS ON THE SITUATION, 
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EXCEPT FOR THE EAGLES. 


“ Well, | must say—it would be beautiful but for those birds.” 
—Der Brummer (Berlin). 








IN THE EASTERN ARENA. 


In gladiatorial shows in Ancient Rome it was the policy of the reliarius 
to retreat in order to gather his net together for a fresh cast. 
—Punch (London). 


THE RUSSIAN RETREAT VIEWED FROM BERLIN AND LONDON. 


temporary reverses and retreats, and with undisturbed calm 
we await the triumph of our righteous cause.” 


A similar view is exprest by Professor Kuzmin-Karavaeff in 
the Petrograd Vyestnik Yevropy: 


“In Russia every railroad station is filled with young, healthy, 
and strong porters; every large restaurant with a host of waiters; 
the steamship piers on the Volga, and the street traffic in every 
town bear testimony that there is no scarcity of men among us. 
No matter how many soldiers have gone to the war, the supply of 
men capable of bearing arms is still enormously large. We have, 
therefore, ample material to make up for the losses in the Army. 

“The Germans, by their reckless expenditure of ammunition, 
clearly prove that they need a speedy termination of the war 
at any cost. And we need its continuation. Each additional 
month, even tho not marked with success, increases the chances 
of our final viectory.”’ 

Russia’s Western Allies are as thoroughly convinced of her 
invulnerability as is Russia herself, and many French and 
English publications take the view that Russia is deliberately 
enticing Germany to follow her back into those vastnesses from 
which, they point out, no previous invader has ever returned 

victorious. For example, the London Spectator says: 


“The very worst that can happen to the Russians is that they 
will continue to fall back as they have fallen back so often in 
their history. But falling back by Russians, as Charles XII. 
of Sweden found when he made his mad rush to Poltava, as 
Napoleon found before Moscow, as the Allies found in the 
Crimea, and as Japan found in Manchuria, does not mean 
defeat or the end of a war, or anything but a very ticklish situa- 
tion for the proud invader.” 


The Spectator next discusses what the German commanders 
are likely to do in the face of the Russian retirement, and thinks 
that they will adopt trench-warfare: 

“If they sit down where they are and dig themselves in, they 


have an amazingly difficult job before them. Even German 
hardihood and ingenuity must quail at the thought of a line of 


ditches from the Roumanian frontier to a point in the Baltic 
provinees north of Libau. Such an entrenched line could only 
he effectively held by a couple of million men, and Heaven 
only knows how many guns. But even if this heroic remedy is 
employed, the line must be very thin almost everywhere. This 
means that it is liable to be pierced by the Russians, who would 
soon discover that it was not necessary for them to have, as we 
and the French have in Flanders, a corresponding line—in this 
case a thousand miles long.” 





PUTTING PRESSURE ON ROUMANIA 


HE STRONGEST PRESSURE is being exerted on 

the part of the Central Powers to obtain from Roumania 

some indication regarding her immediate plans for 
the future. So far Roumania has maintained an uneasy neu- 
trality, but recently, we are told, she took a step that the German 
press regard as unneutral and unfriendly when she refused to 
allow-arms and ammunition from Germany to Turkey to pass 
through her territory. This act has occasioned strong protests 
in German newspapers, and the Frankfurter Zeitung, in a long 
and somewhat plain-spoken article, says: 


‘‘Roumania’s conception of her duties of neutrality has not 
been always the same since the beginning of the war. One 
had the impression that it was not always dictated solely by 
principles of international law, or by the interests of the country. 
Of late the Government has permitted the exportation—which 
was previously forbidden—of considerable quantities of 
corn and petroleum. The accumulated stocks of wheat were 
threatening to go bad, and the petroleum from Galicia, since the 
recovery of that province, was competing with Roumanian oil 
for the German market. Nevertheless Roumania still insists 
upon forbidding the passage through her territory of arms and 
munitions.” 


The Frankfort organ points out that the Russian reverses 
have removed any fear that Roumania might have felt from that 
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quarter, and she is, therefore, free to show her true feelings, and 
these, it says, are unsatisfactory from a German view-point: 


‘‘Roumania is no longer exposed to immediate illegal pressure 
from her Russian neighbor, such as may have been exercised 
previously in consequence of the temporary advance of the 
Russian armies in Galicia. Russia’s armies have been beaten, 
and her prime troops have been decimated. There is, at any 
rate, no further Russian peril for Roumania in this war. And 
even in the decades to come a weakened Russia will not be able 
to think of an active Balkan policy. Since, therefore, Roumania 
has complete freedom of action, nothing but her interest, as she 
rightly or wrongly understands it, can determine her main- 
tenance of the veto upon transportation. It seems, therefore, 
that her desire is to weaken Turkey and to support the attacks 
upon the Dardanelles.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung then proceeds to discuss the treaty 
relations between Roumania and the Central Powers, and gives: 
a strong hint that unpleasant consequences may follow unless 
Roumania shows a change of heart: 


“It is not permissible to doubt that the Central Powers, 
whose loyalty as allies will live in history as an imperishable 
monument of bronze, would never have failed to observe the 
obligations arising out of their treaties with Roumania. But 
Roumania in this war has not merely denied the casus federis. 
By her interpretation of the duties of neutrality she is doing 
direct injury to Turkey, the third party in the alliance of the 
Central Powers. Consequently Germany and Austria-Hungary 
have recovered their freedom to decide whether they will or will 
not continue to regard themselves as bound to the agreements 
with Roumania. Their interest in the continued independence 
of Roumania, which was the basis of these treaties, still exists. 
But. we can well imagine circumstances arising—perhaps even 
in the coming peace negotiations—in which this interest in 
Roumania’s independence, as to which there will be no further 
obligation, might have to give way to more important selfish 
interests of the Central Powers. 

“To sum up. Roumania by her treaties with the Central 
Powers was not only entitled but obliged to adopt an attitude 
entirely different from that which she has chosen. Apart, 
however, from the treaties, Roumania, according to our enemies’ 
own interpretation of international law, was not and is not bound 
to prevent the transportation of material of war. Consequently 
her decision is due to no compulsion either of a legal or of a 
military kind. In judging Roumania’s decision and its con- 
sequences, the only thing that matters for the Central Powers 
is whether and to what extent their military aims are thereby 
promoted or impeded.” 




















A SKETCH FROM LIFE OF A PERFECT EDITOR DURING THESE NEUTRAL TIMES. 
—Esquelle de la Torratzra (Madrid). 


THRUSTS FROM NEUTRAL 


The Berlin Kreuzzeitung, in commenting on the situation 

. . we ° 

calls for strong measures against the Danubian Kingdom, and 
remarks: 


“It must be remembered that the way through Roumania js 
the way to the most vulnerable part of the British Empire. 
England has by no means abandoned her resolve to destroy 
us. In no circumstances can there be any question of reconcilig. 
tion with England. On the contrary, it is a vital question for us 
to find and tread resolutely in any path which leads to the 
removal of weapons out of England’s hands.” 


The Budapest correspondent of the London Morning Pos 
informs his paper that Austria-Hungary contemplates a change 
of policy in regard to the Balkan States. He sends. to London 
an interview given by a leading supporter of Count Tisza to a 
group of Hungarian journalists which, he says, was supprest 
in the Budapest papers on account of its plain speaking. Its 
most significant passage runs: 


‘“‘We had no objections to the bargainings of the Balkan 
States as long as they did not affect us in a military sense. We 
exerted all our influence to keep them within modest bounds, 
and had no objections to their boasting about their power and 
military preparedness and national aspirations by which they 
claimed our territory, as long as they did not shriek like gipsies 
and behave like auctioneers. We could not object to it even 
if we wanted to, altho it awakened a most profound disgust and 
a deep feeling of hatred and revenge, especially as, owing to our 
military position, we have to be outwardly patient and diplo- 
matic. We felt humiliated all the time, yet we could do nothing, 
We went to war with Servia for much less than the provocation 
Roumania has afforded, and we have swallowed from Roumania 
and Bulgaria insults in a way that is making us the laughing- 
stock of the world. If Tisza had his way, and the old King and 
the German Emperor had not vetoed it, we would have declared 
war on Roumania long ago.” 


Neutral opinion considers that Roumania will indignantly 
resist pressure from the Central Powers, and the Amsterdam 
Vlaamsche Stem says: 


“Tt should never be forgotten that the majority of the Rou- 
manian people is without doubt in favor of the Allies. The 
royal family, however, has pro-German tendencies. . . . Thus 
the Ministers stand between the wishes of the people and those 
to the Hohenzollern royal family. Probably the latter will have 
of yield to the people. Then the road to participation in the war 
on the Allies’ side will be open to Roumania.”’ 




















THE GERMAN SUBMARINES. 
“I don’t catch much, tho I’m fishing all the time. 
—Heraldo de Madrid. 
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BUT IRONIC SPAIN. 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION | 
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WHY DO MIDDLE-AGED MEN BREAK DOWN? 


HAT MEN just past the prime of life—say, just over 

forty—are very much more apt to succumb to disease 

than they were immediately before, and that this 
likelihood is greater now than it was a dozen years ago, is shown 
by a comparative table compiled by Dr. Chas. F. Bolduan, 
of the New York City Health Department, to serve as the text 
of an article on this subject contributed by him to The Scientific 
American (New York, July 17). The numerical evidence 
furnished by the table is hardly necessary, he thinks, for this 
modern tendeney to go to pieces on 


Various factors combine, Dr. Bolduan says, to prevent heaith- 
administrators from making headway against these diseases. 
In the first place, the onset is insidious, so that the disease 
becomes established before it is recognized. In the second place, 
it is not easy to prove to the patient the causal relationship of 
the inciting factor. Thirdly, most of the cases above enumer- 
ated are associated with some form of indulgence of the ap- 
petites, and these are difficult to control. He goes on: 


“At the present time the average death-rate in the United 
States is about 14, i.e., fourteen out 





the part of our middle-aged men 
seems to be universally admitted by 
physician and layman alike. It is 
only when we begin to inquire into 
eauses that we meet with differences 
of opinion. The prohibitionist re- 
former, says Dr. Bolduan, is sure that 
it is all due to aleohol. The food-fad- 
dist attributes it to denatured foods. 
Others still are certain that immor- 
ality is the cause; the legislators of 
several of our Western States even lay 
the blame on the ‘‘deadly cigaret.” 
“And the harassed business man sit- 
ting in his club with a high-ball be- 
side him and puffing at a black cigar 
assures you most emphatically that 
the rush of modern business life 
supplies the correct answer.’’ Dr. 
Bolduan’s own answer is refreshingly 
short and sweet. ‘‘Why do men 
over forty break down?” he asks. 
“Indulging their appetites!’ When 
one has reached the age indicated he 
should apparently ask himself  seri- 
ously, “What do IT want to do?’’— 
and then not doit. Says Dr. Bolduan: 








“We see that men past the prime 





DR. CHARLES F. BOLDUAN, 


The food expert of the New York City Health 
Department, who declares that middle-aged men 
break down not from overwork, but overeating. 


of every 1,000 persons die annually. 
The writer is convinced that if syphi- 
lis and alcohol could be entirely elimi- 
nated, the rate would at once fall to 
BS OG URGOR. sees 

“‘T have already mentioned that 
the diseases playing so prominent 
a part in the mortality of men over 
forty, namely, heart-disease, arterio- 
sclerosis, and Bright’s disease, begin 
insidiously. It is important to re- 
member, however, that a compe- 
tent physician is able to recognize 
the signs long before your own atten- 
tion may be aroused by the symptoms. 

‘‘In this connection, the results 
recently obtained in the routine ex- 
amination of the Department of 
Health of the City of New York may 
be of interest, especially since the 
average age of these employees, 
namely, 33% years for the men and 
32 years for the women, represents 
the period when preventive measures 
should be begun. Of the 700 em- 
ployees, 20, or 2.8 per cent., were 
overweight to such a degree as to 
menace their health; an abnormally 
high blood-pressure, with some albu- 
men in the urine, was found in 25 
cases, or 3.5 per cent.; some derange- 
ment of the heart of varying degrees 
of severity was found in 92 instances, 
or 13.2 per cent. Altogether the 








of life do not live as long now as they 

did some years ago. . . . Surprizing . . . when we recall how 
generally death-rates have been falling during the past twenty 
years. Have, then, our statisticians erred? Not so. A little 
study of the table will show that there has been an enormous say- 
ing of life in infaney and childhood. ..... . 

“This at once supplies a clue to the cause of the increased 
mortality at the higher age groups—many of the children’s 
lives we are saving lack vital resistance; they constitute the 
weaker members of society, and readily suecumb to the diseases 
common in middle life. . . . One of the reasons why men over 
forty break down is because they recovered, in childhood, of 
marasmus, or searlet fever, or measles, or diphtheria, or some of 
the other common diseases of that period. 

“We can gain a further insight into the reasons why men over 
forty break down by examining into the prominent causes of 
death which carry them off at that time. Without citing the 
figures, | may say that this reveals a marked increase, in recent 
years, of deaths from heart-disease, arteriosclerosis, Bright’s 
disease, and certain diseases of the nervous system. 

These diseases are intimately related to one another, and 
have Many causative factors in common. Among these the 
most important are overindulgence in alcohol and tobacco, the 
Poisons of syphilis, gout, rheumatism, and certain other diseases, 
overeating, especially overeating of meat, lead - poisoning, 


muscular overwork, exposure to cold and wet, and exposure to 
great heat,”’ 


number of persons who needed either 
advice or treatment, or both, was 
327, that is to say, 44 in every 100 had, without their knowledge, 
some vital physical defect which might have shortened their life, 
by a number of years, if it had remained undetected. 

“The lesson is plain. If you are nearing or past forty, and 
are wise, you will consult your physician once a year, submit 
yourself to a thorough examination (including that of the urine), 
and carefully follow the advice he gives you. Don’t wait until 
you notice suspicious symptoms; that is usually too late. 

‘In conclusion, let me warn you of the dangers of overeating: 
Most of us eat too much. We would do well to follow the 
advice of the great English physician, George Cheyne: ‘Every 
wise man, after fifty, ought to begin to lessen at least the quantity 
of his aliment, and if he would continue free of great and danger- 
ous distempers and preserve his senses and faculties clear to 
the last, he ought every seven years to go on abating gradually 
and sensibly, and at last descend out of life as he ascended into 
it, even into the child’s diet.’ In short, why do men over forty 
break down? Indulging their appetites!” 


From Dr. Bolduan’s man of thirty-three to Dr. Cheyne’s 
man of fifty there is something of a hiatus, remarks the Indianap- 
olis News, which suggests, however, that it is probably better to 
begin precautionary measures too soon than to defer them too 
long. And ‘‘a simpler prescription than curbing our appetites 
would be hard to devise,’’ it adds, ‘‘tho none is less palatable.” 
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THE CRATER OF AMERICA’S VESUVIUS. 


Mount Lassen, our only active volcano, has just celebrated its one hundredth eruption in a period of less than one year. 
















MENTAL GROWTH OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


NEW ATTACK has been made on the ‘‘No Sex in 
A Mind ” theory, so ardently held by some of our leading 
feminists. In an article appearing in the Naturwissen- 
schaftliche Umschau, the supplement of the Chemiker Zeitung 
(Berlin), the writer observes that in discussions of the problem 
of coeducation it is usual to consider the matter chiefly from the 
moral standpoint. He holds, however, that the important and 
decisive question should be whether such education is demanded 
by the laws governing mental development, and declares that 
recent investigations prove that the tempo and rhythm of the 
intellectual growth of boys and girls differ decidedly. He writes: 


“The lines of development of the two sexes are neither co- 
incident nor parallel, but now coincide <ni now diverge. For 
the school age, especially, the relations are extraordinarily com- 
plex. At the beginning and the end of this period, 6-7 years and 
at 14-15 years, the two approximate pretty closely, with the girl 
perhaps a trifle in advance. In the intervening period, however, 
there appears a wide cleavage between the two, to the disad- 
vantage of the girl; this difference is greatest in the middle of 
the period, at 10-12 years. In the high-school period, imme- 
diately following, the boy again goes ahead of the girl. Researches 
upon this subject by Ebbinghaus, Lobsien, Stern, and Hartmann 
confirm this.”’ 


The writer next observes that the greater precocity of the 
girl, which is affirmed in ordinary experience, finds fresh support 
in scientific child-study. He says: 


“It may now be taken as an accepted fact that the average 
age of speech-development is several months earlier in the girl 
than in the boy. While it is not very rare to find a year-and-a- 
half-old boy still unable to talk, the development of speech has 
made considerable progress in girls of this age, and in certain 
later periods of life her further advancement is even more 
obvious. 

‘* At fifteen the male is generally only a big boy, while the girl 
is often quite a finished young lady. But her mental develop- 
ment not only begins earlier, but stops earlier. It is probably 
not to be doubted that in the young woman of twenty-five all 
the powers of the intellect which she is capable of developing 
are at least indicated and formed and generally already quite 
well established. The twenty-five-year-old youth, on the other 
hand, is still full of unguessed possibilities for the future. The 
exceptions that occur do not vitiate the average law that the 
comparative cycle of development is relatively smaller in the 
girl. In women the conservative tendencies natural to their 
sex are most marked; in men, the progressive tendencies. 

“If we now consider the difference between the two in the 





span or cycle of development in connection with the facts of 
the rhythm-development, we perceive a wide differentiation. 
The main rhythm of development consists of three stages, each 
composing a period of from five to seven years in length. Since 
the girl passes through what is on the whole a somewhat smaller 
span of development in a briefer time, it is to be suspected that 
the separate stages will be less than those of the boy in height as 
well as in length.” 





MOUNT LASSEN MAKES ITS “CENTURY” 
()« OWN and only active voleano, Mount Lassen, having 


successfully accomplished its hundredth eruption in 

a period of slightly less than one year since it first 
startled the neighbors and aroused the interest of geologists, 
Thomas H. Means, a San Francisco engineer, signalizes the 
event by contributing to Engineering News (New York, June 24) 
an account of the present status on and around the crater. 
Mr. Means recently made a trip to the voleano, and his observa- 
tions form the basis of what he tells us in the article. He writes: 

‘‘ After a long period of comparative quiescence, during the 
night of May 20, 1915, a violent eruption occurred, and a 
tremendous flood of mud and water ran down the northeastern 
slope of the peak into the headwaters of Hat Creek. In the 
afternoon of May 22 a second and more violent eruption occurred, 
the steam-cloud rising to a height of 51% miles above the top 
of the cone (as calculated from transit observations made by 
Joseph L. Reading, an engineer in Redding). This second big 
eruption was accompanied by another mud-flood. 

“The northeastern slope of Mount Lassen is very steep, being 
nearly 45 degrees in places. ‘Two ridges or shoulders, one run- 
ning to the east and one to the north, form a cirque or cove 
which is more than a mile wide. Prior to May, 1914, this 
cirque was filled with a glacier of unknown depth. Deep snow 
and ice remained here at the end of a hot, dry summer. Nearly 
all other exposures of the peak were denuded of snow each year. 
This glacier varied in length from about 10,000 to 7,500 feet. 
Since the eruption of May 20, 1915, this side of the mountain has 
been greatly changed. The glacier is gone, the mountainside 
is bare, and in the center of the cirque, where the snow was 
deepest, a line of steam-holes extends from the crater’s top down 
7,000 feet. : 

‘Mud and water sliding down this mountainside gained 
sufficient momentum to splash and run up the opposite mountain- 
side to elevations of 200 feet or more above the valley bottoms. 
The flood then divided, part going down Upper Hat Creek and 
part down Lost Creek, the main tributary of Hat Creek. 

“This flood carried with it trees, brush, rocks, boulders, and 
mud, and swept a pathway from 600 to 1,000 feet wide, leaving 
a desolation of mud and boulders, with here and there logs and 
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Courte.y of “' Tne En sacering News,’’ New York. 








EROSION AND DEBRIS FROM THE FLOODS OF MAY 20 AND 22, 1915, CAUSED BY CALIFORNIA’S VOLCANO. 








brush, as shown in the views. In the upper valleys the waters 
rose from: 10 to 30 feet. Lower down the stream the crest 
flattened out and the water was absorbed by the valleys and the 
porous cove, and at Cassels (35 miles distant) the rise did not 
exceed 6 inches. 

“It is very difficult to estimate the volume of the flood at 
maximum flow, for we have no measure of the velocity. At 
several points the area of the cross-section of the stream was 
estimated by pacing, and it was found to average 6,000 square 
feet. The velocity was great enough to roll rocks 10 feet in 
diameter. The average velocity of the flood for the first 10 
miles was roughly estimated at 15 to 20 feet per second. In the 
upper Meadows the writer believes the water must have flowed 
at a rate of 30 feet per second. Even with these rough figures 
it is seen that the flood must have been between 90,000 and 
180,000 feet per second in Lost Creek alone. No estimate was 
made for Upper Hat Creek. 

“No evidence of molten rock has yet been found around 
Lassen. That the rocks are getting ‘hot, no one can deny. 
We found a boulder 10 feet high by 60 feet in circumference 
which had been carried by the water 2 miles from the crater. 
Our visit took place eight days after the second flood and ten 
days after the first, and yet this rock was too hot to touch and 
hot enough to ignite a match. 

“There is no evidence to show that rocks have been dropt 
on any point a mile away from the main crater. A search of the 
hillsides for 1144 miles around revealed nothing so large as a 
pea. Dust, or voleanic ash, has been found several miles away, 
and the ground within 2 miles of the crater shows the results 
of several dust-showers. 

“On May 30, 1915, during a visit to Upper Hat Creek, a 
very beautiful eruption was observed from a distance of about 
5 miles. The height of the steam-cloud was estimated to be 
7,000 feet above the crater. 

“Mount Lassen eruptions have increased in intensity, but 
to date they have been associated with the wet season and the 
period of melting snow. Whether the water which makes the 
steam comes from some distant source, such as the ocean or 
Big Meadows Reservoir, is a question yet unanswered.” 


CURING A WOUNDED HEART 


YOUNG SERGEANT in the French Army has had the 
A unique experience of carrying a missile about in his 
heart for four months, and of finally being relieved 
of it successfully by a surgical operation. The presence of a 
bullet in the heart has occasionally been revealed by an autopsy, 
but this case leads surgeons to hope that wounds of this kind 
may be curable to a greater degree than has hitherto been sup- 
posed. The present case, we are told by a writer in the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris, July 3), was described before the Academy 
of Medicine in that city by Dr. Beausenat, the surgeon who 
performed the operation. We read: 


“The projectile remained free in the right ventricle and was 
not’ extracted therefrom until four months after its introduction. 
It would seem that the case is absolutely unique. The soldier 
was struck, on October 1, 1914, in Argonne, at Saint-Hubert, by 
a fragment of a hand-grenade which, passing through the dia- 
phragm, the pericardium, and the whole thickness of the cardiac 
muscle, penetrated into the cavity of the heart. The metal 
fragment measured about 3/5 inch in length and breadth, by 
¥g inch in thickness; its weight was 1.5 grams. It was extracted 
on February 17. The heart having been opened, the projectile, 
which at first eluded attempts to grasp it, by its mobility, was 
finally extracted with the aid of forceps, and the heart was 
sewed up. After several days of intense pain and threatened 
syncope, a slight fever came on for three days, accompanied with 
some lung-trouble, which quickly disappeared. The patient 
was considered as cured one month after the operation. At 
present the heart is working normally. ...... 

“The cure effected in so happy a manner by Dr. Beausenat 
may serve as an example in the present war, if similar cases 
present themselves. It shows that an explorative operation 
on the heart may be successfully undertaken when projectiles 
have penetrated into its muscular wall or into the cardiac 
cavity.”’—Translation made for Tur Literary Dicest. 











FURTHER EFFECTS OF MOUNT LASSEN’S ONE HUNDRED ERUPTIONS. 


The boulder in the foreground is one of many transported from the distant volcano by the mud-stream. 

















HOW WE PERSPIRE 


ERSPIRATION passes out through the skin by means 
Pp of the sudoriferous, or sweat-, glands. That, until recent 

years, told the whole story. But it is now known that 
water-vapor passes through the substance of the skin itself, 
independently of any secretion of these glands. ‘‘Insensible”’ 
perspiration has long been recognized, but it was generally 
thought to be.the vaporization of liquid secretion too slight to 
be noticed. It is doubtless this in part, but recent discoveries 
show that in most of it the vapor has never condensed on the 
skin, and is not ‘‘sweat’’ at all, if this term is to be confined to 
the secretions of the sweat-glands. The curious freak that led 
to the possibility of this demonstration was the existence of 
persons without any sweat-glands at all. These persons never- 
theless ‘‘perspired’’ continuously, tho never in sensible drops, 
and it was possible to measure the amount of water that passed 
through the skin in the form of vapor. We quote from an 
editorial in The Journal of the American Medical Association 
(Chicago, June 26). Says this paper: 


“Can water be lost through the skin in any way other than 
by the mechanism of the sudoriferous glands? Is there a true 
insensible perspiration represented by a purely physical trans- 
port of water through the skin into the surrounding medium? 
Of course it has long been recognized that even where no visible 
drops of sweat collect on the cutaneous surfaces, water may be, 
and usually is being, vaporized from them. It is quite con- 
ceivable, however, that in such cases evaporation may keep 
pace with sweat-production, and thus give an impression of 
insensible perspiration without the intermediation of the 
cutaneous glands. 

“The long-standing uncertainty respecting the origin of water 
imperceptibly eliminated from the skin was dispelled by a 
series of observations on human individuals in whom an unusual 
anomaly of this organ exists. Loewy and Wechselmann have 
had the exceptional opportunity of studying subjects in whom a 
defective development has resulted in complete absence of skin- 
glands, so that both sweat and sebaceous secretion were lacking. 
Here, then, it became possible to investigate the occurrence 
of loss of water from the skin independently of sweat-formation. 
It was found that such sweat-free persons may experience con- 
siderabis output of water through the skin. The variations 
of such a process of elimination are considerable. The quantity 
may reach 600 grams [1's pounds] of water per day for the 
entire body. This represents a true insensible perspiration—a 
diffusion of water-vapor—following definite physical laws. 

“The observations made in these unique cases representing, 
it may be noted, persons having ties of blood-relationship and 
thus exhibiting a hereditary factor in their common skin defect, 
supplement the facts learned from normal individuals. As a 
result of the different investigations, it is concluded that the 
physical loss of water varies greatly in different parts of the 
body—a fact only recently verified by Galeotti and Magri 
at the University of Naples. 

“These two Italian investigators found the insensible perspi- 
ration to be greatest from the surfaces of the hand, somewhat 
less from the neck and cheeks, and still smaller in relation to the 
chest and back. According to Galeotti and Macri there is a 
correspondence, in some parts of the bodies of normal individuals, 
between the number of the sweat-glands and the extent of 
evaporation from the skin. The parallelism in this respect is, 
-however, by no means complete, so that there is no justification 
for assuming that thé water evaporated is derived solely from 
sweat-glands. Loss of water evidently also takes place through 
the epidermal layers of the skin, precisely as in the case of the 
sweat-free subjects of Loewy. 

“The temperature of the environment often exerts an in- 
fluence on the evaporation from the cutaneous surfaces in the 
sense that with increased external temperature the degree of 
insensible perspiration is augmented. This is, however, not 
uniformly the case, according to Loewy. He regards the con- 
dition of the skin as decisive for the extent of loss of water. 
With the same external temperature the output will vary with 
the momentary make-up of the skin, so that it is not regarded as 
extreme to attribute any influence of the external temperature 
to its more immediate effect on-the-cutaneous organ as a whole. 
In febrile patients the output of water is always greater than in 
the case cf healthy persons. 
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“So far as the loss of water by purely physie 


al processes js 
concerned, the temperature of the surface layers of the body is 


the factor of chief importance.” 





-GRAINLESS BREAD IN GERMANY : 


HE CAREFUL OFFICIAL PARSIMONY with which 

bread-tickets are dealt out in Germany with rigorous 

impartiality has naturally proved very embarrassing to 
the big restaurants, and they have been making strenuous efforts 
to provide palatable substitutes made without the precious 
wheat-flour or rye-meal. Similar attempts have likewise been 
made by scientific experimental stations, and these have latterly 
been crowned with success, according to Mr. A. Fornet, who 
contributes an article upon the subject to the Chemiker Zeitung 
(Berlin). He writes: 

“General interest has been aroused by the announcement 
that a great Berlin firm of restaurateurs had succeeded in baking 
bread minus wheat-flour as a constituent. Potato-starch and 
rice-starch took the place of wheat-flour, giving an uncommon 
whiteness to the bread. All kinds of this bread, however, had 
the serious disadvantage of having too much weight by far for 
its volume. Moreover, the crumb formed an almost solid mass, 
being almost, or quite lacking in aeration.” 

As expert housewives and bakers know, the aeration, porous- 
ness, or lightness of good bread is the result of the expansion or 
‘blowing up” of the dough by the pressure of the carbon dioxid 
or ‘‘carbonic-acid gas,’’ which is formed when the yeast begins 
to ‘‘work.”’ The tiny particles of dough are literally blown apart 
so that they are separated by tiny cavities or pores, the principle 
being the same as when a child inserts a pipe into a bowl of 
soapy water and blows his breath into it till it becomes a mass of 
tiny bubbles. But this aeration is possible only when the 
dough is not too “‘short,’’ as the expert says. In other words, 
the dough must be elastic and tenacious so that it will not allow 
the bubbles of carbon dioxid to escape until they have done 
their work, that is, until the pressure of the gas has swelled up 
the gummy mass of the dough and made it porous and “light.” 
This indispensable elasticity is due to the glutens. By their 
gummy nature the pressure of the air and carbon dioxid is 
sufficiently retarded for the aeration to take place. But the 
substitute breads were almost entirely lacking in gluten, hence 
their failure to resist the pressure of the expanding carbon 
dioxid long enough to become porous. The problem had its 
scientific side, and was promptly taken up by the experimental 
bakers of the Experimental Institute for Grain-Produets. 
Most of them failed in their first attempt to make light bread 
without ordinary grain-flour, but better success crowned their 
efforts when they began to mix with the dough materials which 
would give it physical properties like those of gluten, “‘sur- 
prizingly good bread being thus obtained.”’ Mr. Fornet adds: 

“The bread thus made is about as porous as wheat-bread, the 
crumb is similar to that of Semmelbrot, the crust can not be told 
from that of ordinary Kiimmelbrétchen. As for the taste, it must 
be confest that pure wheat-bread has the advantage. The first 
specimens baked by some of the big firms found few admirers 
because of the poor flavor. Of the breads now made it may be 
said they are good to eat even when dry, and when buttered or 
used for sandwiches no one who tasted could tell the difference 
between wheat-bread and the new grainless bread.”’ 

The chief constituent of this new bread is starch, which can be 
raised in Germany in unlimited quantities, the “best form for 
Germany being the potato-carbohydrate.”’ Mr. Fornet refers 
triumphantly to the recent achievement of the Berlin Institute 
for Fermentation Industries in forming an albumen by the 
union of ammonia with starch, particulars of which process have 
not yet been made public. Since the great chemist Haber has 
taught the world how to make ammonia synthetically from the 
atmosphere it would appear, theoretically at least, that the 
Yerman nation is safe from starvation as long as it possesses 
potatoes and air! 
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By courtesy of *'The Independent,’’ New York. 


LORADO TAFT’S “FOUNTAIN OF TIME,” WHICH STRIKES A NEW NOTE IN MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE. 




















A PEACE MONUMENT FOR CHICAGO 


NEW NOTE IN SCULPTURE, we are told, is struck 
in Lorado Taft’s ‘Fountain of Time,’’ which is to be 
erected in Chicago in commemoration of one hundred 

years of peace between the English-speaking peoples. ‘‘T 
know of no piece of work in America that has even a chance of 
being produced which 


During the brief period of the World’s Fair, when the Midway 
received its name, temporary buildings and works of art showed 
the possible attractiveness of the location, and made the fakers’ 
booths along its length the favorite promenade of crowds of 

pleasure-seekers. 
‘Adjoining the Midway is the campus of the University of 
Chicago, covered with 





departs so completely 
from the conventional 
forms and limitations 
of modern seulpture as 
this work of Taft’s,” 
says Gutzon Borglum, 
himself one of Ameri- 
ca’s foremost sculptors. 
Talking to a representa- 
tive of the New York 
Independent, Mr. Bor- 
glum went on to say 
that if the spontaneity 
of Mr. Taft’s original 
conceptions can be 
maintained in the larger 
work “IT know of no 
influence upon Western 
art that will prove so 
potent.” This great 
monument, which will 


be placed at the west- By courtesy of ‘“fhe Craftsman Magazine,’’ New York 


ern end of Chieago’s A DETAIL OF “THE FOUNTAIN OF TIME.” 





Midway Plaisanee, will 





massive Gothic halls, 
ranking among the most 
imposing of all American 
educational buildings. 
The proposed sculptural 
decorations will eonse- 
quently be an appro- 
priate setting for this 
beautifully designed 
seat of learning.”’ 


Turning again to The 
Independent, we find this 


sc T 


description of he 


Fountain of Time”’ 


**A colossal figure of 
Time, in the completed 
group, will stand aloof 
to watch this rhythmic 
procession of mankind, 
for which the motif came 
from Dobson’s lines: 
Time goes, you say? Ah, 

no. 

Alas! time stays. We go, 
just as a scene from 
Maeterlinck’s ‘The 
Blind’ inspired the fine- 
ly expressive group, 








be one of the central 

features of the most comprehensive decorative scheme ever 
undertaken by an American city, a scheme made possible by 
the generosity of the late Benjamin F. Ferguson. Interest 
on the Ferguson fund, which is administered by the trustees 
of the Chicago Art Institute, provides thirty thousand dollars 
a year for the project. Other groups of sculpture in this 
scheme of civie beautification have already been completed by 
Mr. Taft, who, according to Robert H. Moulton, in The Crafts- 
man (New York), ‘‘has dedicated the remainder of his life to the 
task.” To quote Mr. Moulton further: 

“The spot chosen by the sculptor and the Art Institute 
trustees for the realization of this dream in marble is the Midway 
Plaisance, a grassy parkway a mile in length and one thousand 
feet in width, connecting Washington and Jackson parks, the 
two biggest public playgrounds on the south side of Chicago. 


called by the same name, 
that is Taft’s best known work. And since the life of man is as 
a wave of the sea, a hint of the waves runs through this newer 
work; indeed at two points a clearly defined wave sweeps over 
the figures, first of the youth who fights it, then of the old man 
who submits willingly to the annihilation it brings. The great 
monument is to be erected in Chicago, at one end of the Midway 
Plaisance, as one feature of the many-sided celebration of the 
Centenary of Peace between English-speaking Peoples.” 
Opposite the ‘‘Fountain of Time,” at the other end of the 
Midway Plaisance, will be a ‘‘Fountain of Creation,” also by 
Mr. Taft. A formal canal, connecting the lagoons of Wash- 
ington and Jackson parks, will be spanned by three broad 
bridges—the Bridge of Faith, the Bridge of Arts, and the Bridge 
of Seiences. To quote further: 


‘From the Ferguson fund $50,000 has already been devoted 
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to the cost of preparing a full-size model of the Fountain of 
Time, and it is hoped that the foundations will be provided for 
from the same source. This leaves $150,000 to be contributed 
through the peace commemoration committee for the final 
marble group; and at this point John C. Shaffer, owner of the 
Chicago Evening Post, has stept in with a generous offer to 
guarantee that sum.” 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FINING-POT 
[= complementary conviction of all those who desired to 





see the destruction of Prussian militarism at the outset 

of the war was that democracy would be triumphantly 
vindicated. Mr. H. G. Wells, if memory serves, was one of those 
who saw the future in this light. Now his tone is one almost of 
extreme depression, and he declares it 
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and that the real opposition intended is not between order and 
chaos, as Professor Ostwald imagines, but between authoritative 
State socialism and: voluntarism—as a synonym for which Pro- 
fessor van Gennep frequently uses the word ‘ cooperation.’ And 
upon this ground thus cleared Professor van Gennep draws his 
morals and conclusions, and frames his anticipations of the out- 
come of the war. He foreshadows the triumph of the individu- 
alist-democratic idea, triumphing through cooperative activities 
that will mitigate the rigors of individual and national competi- 
tion, and he crowns this triumph in an ultimately republican 
United States of Europe. It is possible to sympathize very 
warmly with his spirit and still doubt the validity of these hopes 
or the completeness of the individualist ‘formula’ as a recipe for 
the most desirable social organization.” 


In its present state of mind the English nation is in no mood to 
accept the “flattering unction”’ of the 





‘‘possible to believe that democracy 


Swiss professor, for “it is very largely 





is being at present tried and modified 
rather than triumphantly 
strated.”” He looks abroad over the 
world and sees that ‘“‘the best social 
ideal is not yet realized by any human 
society.”’ Neither of the two great 
contending ideals are, after a year of 
war, sure of themselves. On the Ger- 
man side, he points out, ‘“‘nothing is 
more remarkable than the relative 
disappearance of the Emperor and 
the Crown Prince—and (Gott—from 
this struggle.’’ To prove this conten- 
tion, he asserts, aside from signs ob- 
servable to the real Fatherland, that 
“not even that impassioned American 
citizen, Mr. Viereck, of The Father- 
land, would now produce poems about 
‘Thou Prince of Peace, thou God of 
War!’ if he wished to stir Teutonic 
hearts.””’ The Allied world has to 
reckon now with “ 
altogether more respectable and more 
formidable people.” 
stead of being typified by the Kaiser, 
and represented by “‘the tawdry, in- 
tensely nationalist ‘imperialism’ of 


demon- 





another people, an 


Germany, in- 


English-speaking peoples. 








Courtesy of ‘* The Independent,’’ New York. 


LORADO TAFT, 

Whose symbolic sculpture for Chicago's Midway 
Plaisance, a brother sculptor predicts, is destined to 
exert a most potent influence upon Western art. 
His ‘‘Fountain of Time”’ is dedicated to the celebra- 
tion of one hundred years of peace between the 


occupied with a number of the less’ 
pleasing consequences of the indi- 
vidualist formula in practise.” Mr. 
Wells fears that America must be 
troubled with many of the same 
qualms, for both nations are being 
shown,.as the consequences of indi- 
vidualism, ‘‘ the relative ineffectiveness 
of a democratically chosen govern- 
ment in all practical things.” He 
goes on: 


“It is no use denying that the Cen- 
tral Powers were not only better pre- 
pared for this war at the outset, but 
that on the whole they have met the 
oceasions of the war as they have so 
far arisen with much more collective 
intelligence, will-power, and energy 
than any of the Allies, not even ex- 
cepting France. They have succeed- 
ed not merely in meeting enormous 
military requirements better, but in 
keeping the material side of their 
national life steadier under greater 
stresses. It is idle for this writer to 
pretend to think that the United 
States would make any better show- 
ing in this matter than Great Britain. 
The British Government has been ex- 











Unter den Linden, the Teutonic 

‘Gott,’ the ‘aristocratic’ officer with a weakness for cham- 
pagne and frightfulness, shooting of peasants and rapes in 
market-places,”’ has found its exponent in Professor Ostwald, 
and its voice in the Zeiss factories of Essen—‘‘ the true modern 
Germany, a very great and formidable nation.’’ The occasion of 
Mr. Wells’s article in The New Republic (New York) is a pamphlet 
appearing from the pen of Professor van Gennep, of the Uni- 
versity of Neuchftel, on ‘‘ The Spirit of Organization: a Contrast 
of the French and English Formula as opposed to the German.” 
Therein is stated the ‘‘democratic-individualist point of view as 
opposed to the German conception of order.”” Nietzsche and 
Bernhardi are barely mentioned, while Professor Ostwald is taken 
as the spokesman of Germany. Mr. Wells thus recapitulates 
the argument: 


“The Germany of 1915 has passed away from Bernhardi; 
Ostwald is its prophet. Professor Ostwald fares badly in this 
pamphlet both as a dialectician and as a patriotic and amateur- 
ish ethnologist, but Professor van Gennep has the wisdom and 
generosity to go behind the ill-advised forms and phrases of the 
great German’s expression to his fundamental proposition. That 
fundamental proposition is this: that ‘individualism’ as a stage 
of social development has to give place to ‘organization’; and 
that ‘organization’ is a new and higher level to which Germany 
is leading the nations. It is not difficult for Professor van Gennep 
to show that in social, intellectual, and economic development, as 
distinguished from political elaboration, America and France and 
England, and not Germany, were the pioneers of organization, 


cellent in argument and admirable in 
rhetoric, but it has been slack, in- 
Colent, and unready in all matters of material organization; 
it has muddled and wasted national feeling, and it has been 
manifestly afraid of the press and oversensitive to public 
clamor. It has shown all the merits and failures one might have 
expected from a body of political lawyers, trained in the arts 
of making things seem right, wary, and prepared to wait and 
see what chances the adversary will give, and as incapable of 
practical foresight, as remote from the business of making real 
things go right, as enclosed nuns. If the present Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States are the best sort of govern- 
ments that democracy can produce, then Professor Ostwald is 
much more right than Professor van Gennep is prepared to con- 
fess, and democracy is bound, if not this time, then next time or 
the time after, to be completely overcome and superseded by 
some form of authoritative State organization.” 


The individualist State produces in war-time an element of 
weakness in the ‘‘shirker.” Of course it isn’t prepared for war 
because ‘“‘the thesis of democracy is that there is a nobility in 
men and a power in public opinion that will make all free citizens 
who are conscious of their citizenship exert and sacrifice them- 
selves for the general good to an extent greater than they would 
do under any sort of compulsion.” The majority, Mr. Wells 
admits, are sound in this respect, but the exceptions have it in 
their power to ‘affect immediately and ultimately the morale 
of the general body.”” Thus: 

“Tf the blackleg, the shirker, the grafter, the traitor, get an 


advantage by their exceptional refusal to behave decently, if 
they remain behind to breed and marry while the generous spirits 
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out to fight and die, if they profit and increase while honest 
oe remain poor, then bad citizenship has ‘survival value’ as 


compare 


1 with good citizenship, and there is a manifest dis- 


ouragement of all the good impulses in men. Democracy means 
be that case not merely administrative weakness, but a secular 


degenerative process. 
for its worst. 


Its best elements will die progressively 
The generally accepted theory of democracy can 


sarcely deny the existence of these exceptional base instances, 
but it declares that there are a generosity and power in public 
opinion that will more than correct the evil of mean and selfish 


aims. 


That, indeed, ‘self-sacrifice is the best policy.’ The present 


‘ime is bringing forward the doubt whether this is so, in a very 


acute form. 


“his assumption of the righting influence of public opinion 


is implicit throughout Professor van Gen- 
nep’s pamphlet, and, being granted, there is 
jittle to complain of in the rest of his case. 
He explains how the ‘esprit de coopération 
@galitaire’ exists in the case of the Western 
Allies and not in the case of Germany, that 
it has been fostered by games and strikes 
alike, that our women of the industrial class 
have been disciplined to endurance by the 
voluntary resistances of strikes. . . . But 
the plain question at once eonfronts us 
whether the voluntary collective will of the 
Western Allies is as a matter of fact any 
stronger or clearer than the trained and ruled 
collective will of the Central Powers. There 
can be little doubt which side has achieved 
the higher collective efficiency. It is not the 
Western side. And the quality of Professor 
van Gennep’s assertions about the spirit of 
the democracies in this conflict seems all 
through to be tainted by the desire to see 
them rather as they ought to be than as 
they are.” 


Alongside this weakness Mr. Wells sees 


against forms of attack from without, such 
“as the recent German press campaign in 
America.” ‘“‘That campaign has been 
clumsy and unsuccessful so far, but there is 
no intrinsic reason why it should always be 
clumsy and unsuccessful.” Mr. Wells’s 
discouragement embraces many of the cher- 
ished ideals of our democracy, as this shows: 


“The relative feebleness, the practical 
incompetence, the forensic quality of demo- 
cratic governments may excuse a doubt 
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BANISHING “HATE” FROM THE TEMPLE 
OF TRUTH 


OT ALL the university professors of Germany share in 
N the feelings of enmity and repudiation that have led 
certain ones to divest themselves of scholastic decora- 

tions received from hostile countries. In the International 
Monatshefte (Leipzig) are printed the words of Dr. Heinrich 
Morf, professor of Romance Philology, who told his class that in 
the realm of the intellect dissension and recrimination are utterly 
out of place. Civil war must not enter the ‘‘ Republic of Letters, 
Sciences, and Arts, which has hitherto bound 








another in the absence of effective guaranties. 








GASTON PARIS, 


Who, declaring in the throes of 1870 
that patriotism had no concern with 
science, now inspires a German sa- 
vant to assert that ‘‘Science teaches 
us to perceive, to understand, and not 


to despise. 


together all mankind and made them world- 
citizens of a Civitas Dei.’’ He said: 


““You have come together with me here 
to pursue a work of peace. . . . When your 
teacher has mounted this rostrum and the 
outer doors of this auditorium are closed, 
we must and will compel our thoughts to 
turn aside for an hour from what elsewhere 
daily and nightly oppresses every heart. . . 
The passions of the day shall not enter here. 
We will leave them without. Science de- 
mands of us this act of self-conquest and self- 
discipline. Whoso finds this impossible can 
not serve her, and ean win no intimate 
communion with her soul. Such a one 
will remain unsatisfied within these halls.’’ 





After this noble appeal for a dispassion- 
ate consecration to the service of truth, 
Professor Morf reminded -his hearers that - 
he came before them to lecture upon the 
subject of the historical development of 
French culture, a subject to which he first 
gave his ardent devotion thirty-five years 
ago in Berne. He referred also to the teach- 
ing of Goethe that a sympathetic interest 
for Latin culture and civilization was en- 
tirely compatible with an ardent love for 
their own Germanic heritage. He continued: 

‘“Through all these years I have spoken to 
our German youths of these Romanic sub- 


jects with regard for the foreign elements 
and love for our own, and they have always 








whether, in the method of election by a single non-transferable 
vote, democracy has really found its effective method of gov- 
ening; the existence, prosperity, and predominance of evaders, 
self-seekers, and profiteers may open the question whether an 
unrestricted ‘go-as-you-please’ is the ultimate rule of freedom; 
and the unlimited possibilities in a free press run for gain, of 
venality, vulgarity, and treason, the fluctuations and light- 
mindedness of such a press may perforce open up the prospect 
of ultimately making the press a power in the State at least as 
responsible as the State’s educational organization. 
and experiences of this world-conflict may, in fact, be bringing 
us to realize that democracy is not only a newer thing in the 
world than the authoritative state it seeks to destroy, but also 
that it is something much less mature, with a completer develop- 
ment of its powers and a completer mental organization still to 
come. At best it may be as yet no more than an infant Hercules 
fighting adult serpents by instinct rather than intelligence. 
The electoral method that will save it from the party politician 
Is still to seek; it has still to establish its mutual disciplines and 


The strains 


“Professor van Gennep seems altogether too prone to regard 
l¢ opinion and the spirit of a nation as a magically secure 
ng. No one who has studied Ford Madox Hueffer’s recent 
remarkable book on Prussian culture, ‘When Blood Is Their 
ment,’ can rest very comfortably in such a belief. Through 
ks, newspapers, pulpits, theaters, cinematographs, schools, 
colleges, the mind of a people can be systematically molded 
and modified. Professor Ostwald’s ‘organization state’ is pre- 
; at not only with its own people, but ... with 
¢ minds of any other peoples who stand in its way.” 


rewarded me with a gratifying recognition, 
even in these fearful days, when I am 
often pleased to receive from former students not personally 
known to me post-cards sent from the field on the Western front 
of battle, and reminding me gratefully of the instruction here 
received upon the subject of French culture. 

“‘There will be no change, therefore, in the scientific character 
of these lectures. Now, as heretofore, I will try to school your 
historic thinking to dispassionate conception and judgment of 
the things of the past and of foreign lands. Such scientific labor 
does not sunder—it unites. It teaches to perceive, to under- 
stand, and not to despise.” 


At this point in his address Professor Morf, who was formerly 
a student in France under the celebrated French savant, Gaston 
Paris, paid an eloquent tribute of admiration and reverence to 
his former instructor and precéptor, likewise referring affection- 
ately to his student years and student comrades in Paris. He 
reminded his hearers that they had often heard him mention 
the names of these sharers of his labors and his researches, and 
acknowledge the debt their own science owed them, adding 
that “‘we shall continue to speak of them in the same spirit.’ 
He proceeded : 


‘Beyond the bloody circle of the present stands the command- 
ing personality of Gaston Paris. Gratefully I greet this vision. 
Often have I acknowledged the deep and decisive influence he 
exerted upon me; the best that I can give you was evoked in 
me by him. Listen to the words with which he, then a man of 
thirty, resumed his lectures in the Collége de France in December, 
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1870, in besieged Paris, ‘in the midst of the iron ring which the 
German armies have drawn around us.’ After casting a back- 
ward glance over the work of the previous semester and referring 
to the distant disciples who had followed the call to arms, and 
of whom a few were in the hostile ranks of the besiegers, he 
spoke of the claims of Seience, whose rights must be respected 
even in these anxious hours when the Fatherland demanded 
every thought otherwise, as follows: 

““*T do not believe, in general, that patriotism has any concern 
whatever with science. The rostrums of teachers are in nowise 
tribunes. And whoso uses them to defend or to fight for any- 
thing outside their purely intellectual objects estranges them 
from their true function. I maintain without reserve or diminu- 
tion the thesis that science must recognize, as its only goal, the 
truth, truth for its own sake alone, without care whether, in 
practise, this truth may have consequences good or ill, gratifying 
or regrettable. 

‘**Whosoever permits himself the slightest suppression, the 
smallest alteration in the facts which are the objects of his 
research, from patriotic, from religious, or even from moral con- 
siderations, that man is not worthy to hold his place in the 
great laboratory in which honor is a far more indispensable title 
than skill. 

“*Tf in all civilized lands common subjects of study be so 
conceived and so prosecuted, then will they constitute, far 
beyond the bounds of hostile nationalities, a great fatherland, 
stained by no war, menaced by no conqueror, and wherein 
human minds shall find that refuge and that union which was 
offered them in other days by the Civitas Dei.’ 

“Thus, on December 8, 1870, did a young French savant, 
who.was likewise an ardent patriot, address his hearers. I 
know not whether in Paris to-day patriotism finds like words. 
Time will tell. But I would fain bring to your minds the words 
of this strong and noble man who united in exemplary harmony 
loyalty to country and world-citizenship, love of fatherland and 
love of truth, May his words be not spoken in vain!” 





INCREASING VOGUE OF SIMPLIFIED 
SPELLING 


LTHO CONTROVERSY about simplified spelling has 
~ ceased to rage, and its unfamiliar forms no longer pro- 
vide ammunition for the paragraphers, the practise of it 
is ever widening.’ So Professor Brander Matthews states in an 
interview in the New York World, which cites him as a well- 
qualified authority, being a member of the Simplified Spelling 
Board and ‘‘an untiring advocate” of its purposes. Scoffers that 
looked upon the board as faddists destined to excite momentary 
discussion and amusement may be surprized to learn from Pro- 
fessor Matthews that in the past three months the number of 
educational institutions which have taken up the new spelling 
has trebled. Timid conservatives who shrank alarmed before 
the bare mention of the innovation will find Professor Matthews 
allaying their fears by making clear to them ‘‘ what has actually 
been done.’’ Impressive to him especially as an educator is the 
fact that ‘‘nearly one hundred universities, colleges, and normal 
schools in the United States have either adopted some of the 
simplified forms of spelling in their official correspondence and 
publications, or they permit the use of simplified spelling by stu- 
dents in their written work.” Of high significance also is the fact 
that educational bodies in general, editors of dictionaries and of 
the periodical press are supporting the movement. This, in the 
view of Professor Matthews, is ‘‘more gratifying than it is sur- 
prizing’’; and he explains that the early opposition to simplified 
spelling was based on ‘‘two radical misconceptions. ”’ 

One group of the opposition, we read, were moved by feelings 
of loyalty to a form of spelling that they believed ‘‘had been 
finally fixt during some remote and authority-laden era, or that 
immemorial custom had sanctioned.” The other group dreaded 
that the simplifiers were resolved to ‘‘make our English spelling 
in one violent cataclysm, like a spring cleaning in which long- 
cherished possessions are sacrificed to a housewifely sense of 
good order—a sort of swift, ruthless tidying up of the language.” 
The objections of persons of conservative tendencies Professor 
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Matthews meets by indicating that there is no final and imme- 
morial method of English spelling. To crities that feared too 
radical action on the part of the reformers, he replies by quoting 
just what the Spelling Board suggests, as follows: 


‘‘We offer three suggestions: 

“1. The adoption of the simpler or shorter,of two alternative 
spellings authorized by whatever dictionary you use? Thus 
‘center’ may be used instead of ‘centre,’ and ‘meter’ instead of 
‘metre,’ as being more in accord with the sound of the “words 
and as having perfectly good warrant in the accepted spelling of 
‘number’ and ‘diameter.’ No one would think of Writing ‘num- 
bre’ or ‘diametre.’ Similarly the spelling of words like ‘colour’ 
‘gramme,’ and ‘quartette’ may be shortened by taking out the 
letters which are not sounded, thus leaving them ‘color,’ ‘gram,’ 
and ‘quartet.’ ‘ 

“2. The adoption of twelve words selected by the National 
Education Association—‘ program,’ ‘catalog,’ ‘decalog,’ ‘ prolog,’ 
‘demagog,’ ‘pedagog,’ ‘tho,’ ‘altho,’ ‘thoro,’ ‘thorofare,’ ‘thru’ 
and ‘thruout.’ The reason why it is sought to have these twelve 
words generally adopted is that simplified spelling represents 
fundamentally an attitude of mind, and once a person has got 
used to the idea of doing without the unsounded ‘ue’ in ‘ prologue,’ 
the unsounded ‘ugh’ in ‘though,’ and so on, he will readily fall 
into the habit of using shorter and simpler spelling in his daily 
use of our written language. em 

“*3. That students who may wish to do so should be allowed 
to use in their written exercises any spellings which have been 
recommended by a recognized body of scholars and given place 
in any standard dictionary. The Simplified Spelling Board 
has issued a list of 300 words spelled in two or more ways, and an 
appeal is made that people will make a deliberate choice between 
using a form which is simple, regular, and convenient and one 


which is not simple, not regular, and not convenient.” : 


The necessity that is the mother of the invention of simplified 
spelling, Professor Matthews goes on to say, is ‘‘the fact that the 
English language is incomparably more difficult to write than 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, or any other language now in 
wide use, because of the utter confusion which exists in regard to 
the signs which picture the sounds of English speech.” As instances 
in proof of his contention Professor Matthews gives the following: 


‘We have the same vowel sound represented by ‘e’ in ‘let,’ by 
‘ea’ in ‘head,’ by ‘ei’ in ‘heifer,’ by ‘eo’ in ‘leopard,’ by ‘ay’ in 
‘says,’ by ‘ai’ in ‘said,’ and by ‘a’ in ‘many’—seven different 
symbols for one sound! ; 

“*One of the most absurd examples in our language is the word 
‘cireus,’ in which you have the first ‘@’ pronounced as an ‘s’ and 
the second ‘e’ asa‘k.’ If one wished to adopt unsimplified spell- 
ing as an ideal, the word ‘turn’ might be spelled ‘phthologn’ 
without violating any natural law of English spelling, for ‘phth’ 
is sounded as ‘t’ in ‘ phthisis,’ ‘olo’ is sounded as ‘ur’ in ‘colonel, 
and ‘gn’ is sounded as ‘n’ in ‘gnat,’ so there you have it— 
‘phthologn’ as a logical spelling for ‘turn.’” 

The importance of simplified spelling from an educational 
standpoint, Professor Matthews adds, may be gathered from the 
statement of the late Dr. Francis A. March, professor of English 
and of Comparative Philology in Lafayette College and twice 
President of the American Philological Association, who said: 


“It is of no use to try to characterize with fitting epithets and 
adequate terms of objurgation the monstrous spelling of the 
English language. . . . The time lost by it is a large part of the 
whole school-time of the mass of men; and with a large majority 
of those who are said to read, and who can read if you give them 
time, it is a fatal bar through life to that easy and intelligent 
reading which every human being ought to have at command. 


: Finally, in testimony to the increasing influence of the reform, 
Professor Matthews calls attention to the fact that— 


‘The principle of simplified spelling has been adopted by bodies 
like the National Education Association, the Modern Language 
Association, the American Philological Association, and the 
American Dialect Association, by State teachers’ associations 0 
twelve States, by the editors of the four great dictionaries of the 
English language—the Standard, Webster, the Century, and the 
Oxford—by more than thirty newspapers, and by a score of 
weekly and monthly publications, among which I may mention 
The Independent, Current Opinion, THe LITERARY Dicest, The 
Educational Review, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, The 
Publishers’ Weekly, and The American Printer.” 
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HOW THE WORKERS PAY FOR THE WAR 


and his fellows in other belligerent countries must not 
be overlooked, observes a woman writer in The Survey 
(New York). Everywhere we turn in the vast area of the con- 


T= BITTER COST of the war to the British workman 


fiet we have a vision of “labor bearing on its bended back an * 


enormous fighting-machine.” Yet she is chiefly concerned with 
the state of things in England, where she recalls that when war 
was declared the number of trade-union members unemployed 
in the United Kingdom leapt within thirty days from 2.8 per 
cent. to 7.1 per cent. 


and the educational authorities are satisfied as to the suitability 
and beneficial character of the work. 

“In five months ending January 31, 1914, 100 boys and 34 
girls obtained this privilege in England and Wales. During the 
same period this year, 1,388 boys and 25 girls left school for 
agricultural employment ‘owing to. circumstances connected 
with the war.’ This was made possible through the relaxation 
of the school-attendance laws by local education authorities. . . . 

““Tt is the impression of those opposed to the loosening of the 
education acts that the farmers are’ suffering more from a 
searcity of cheap labor than a scarcity of labor.” 


Another fact brought 





But before the war was 
two months old ‘“‘not 
only had the appeal to 
patriotism drained the 
residue of unemployed 
workingmen, but it had 
made inroads on every 
kind of labor skilled 
and unskilled.” Casual 
workers, the elderly, 
and women and boys 
were all drawn to the 
war-industry to toil 


long hours day and 


night. The dismaying 
result is, however, that 
within half a year’s 


time the problem facing 
English working people 
“switched from that of 
wemployment to that 
of overemployment, 
which, without the safe- 
guards of factory acts 
and union 
breaking the workers 
under its strain and 
jeopardizing wages by 
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ENGLAND’S NEW WORK FOR WOMEN. 


rules, is 








According to Lloyd-George, 50,000 of England’s young women are at work 
making shells in British ammunition-shops. 


out by our informant 
is that despite charges 
of the class selfishness 
of the British workmen 
for striking in war-time 
the record of the Board 
of Trade Labor Gazellc 


‘ 


shows there were ‘‘only 
212 industrial disputes 
affecting 59,237 people 
between January 1 and 
April 30, 1915, as com- 
pared with 357 affecting 
273,114 people for the 
same period in 1914.” 
What is more, the point 
of dispute in practically 
all eases was the .de- 


mand for increased 
wages to meet the higher 
cost of living and not 
the demand for shorter 
hours. On the subject 
of the higher cost of 
living, it may ‘be noted 
parenthetically, that the 


Mail is 





London Daily 





the introduction of 
cheap boy and woman labor.’’ The writer in speaking of the 
new fields of work for the 65,700 women registered for war-ser- 
viee by the end of May, 1915, mentions girl telegraph-messen- 
gets, news-stand girls, and women railway-porters, cleaners, 
hooking-agents, and ticket-collectors. Women drive motor- 
vans in London, delivery wagons for department stores, and 
tun their elevators. In Glasgow upward of 400 women are em- 
ployed as tramway conductors. Our informant emphasizes the 
faet that the Glasgow Tramways Committee engaged the 
Women ‘for the period of the war ‘‘on the same conditions as 
men, namely, a fifty-one-hour week and a minimum wage of 
27 shillings a week ($6.48). This fair treatment is exceptional, 
We are told, for many companies are taking women to replace 
men and pay them a much smaller wage. More formidable 
than underpaid female labor as a competitor of male labor, 
however, is child labor, says this writer, who adds: 


“The exploitation of children for war-service has so far 
occurred in rural districts where children have been drafted 
to take the places of 150,000 farm-laborers who have joined the 
In ordinary years, under the Robson Act, a child of 


— may be released from school for agricultural work pro- 


colors. 


ided certain class attainment and attendance have been observed 


publishing a series of 


“amazing disclosures of the manner in which the working 


classes are living in ‘a fool’s paradise’ of luxury at present owing 
to the illusory prosperity produced by war-conditions.’”’ The 
workers are willing and patriotic enough to work overtime, con- 
tinues the Survey writer, yet when the output of munitions and 
equipment remains inadequate the workers incur the largest 
share of the blame. 

As the necessity of war has interfered with the guard pro- 
vided by trade-unions for the worker, so also has it modified the 
factory acts. Thus, the writer explains, ‘“‘permission has been 
granted by the Home Office to work women over sixteen years 
of age overtime and at night-work on practically all Government 
contracts.” 

A report issued as long ago as February states that 55.2 
per cent. of female leather-workers were working overtime; 
39.2 per cent. of women in the engineering industry; 21.9 per 
cent. of women employed on woolen and worsted goods, while 
the women in Yorkshire khaki-factories are said to work from 
6a.M.to8 p.m. We hear of a girl eighteen years old who worked 
for thirty hours—that is, from 6 a.m. on Friday till 12 M. on 
Saturday. But even the Home Office objected to this, says the 
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writer, holding that such an extension of, working hours did not 
produce good results. 'The employers who were being prose- 
cuted by the Home Office told of a girl who had not had her 
clothes off-in seven days and stated that ‘‘so enthusiastic were 
the workers that when they got the output up to two million 
cartridges per week, at their own expense they bought ribbons 
and flags with which to decorate their machines.’”’ The writer 
goes on to say that— 

‘The sweating that goes on in the factories is even worse in 
the homes where army clothing, military brushes, etc., are 
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METHODISM’S “FORWARD” YEAR 


AVORABLE CONDITIONS in Methodism and, despite 
the war, a general impulse in the world toward better- 
ment, we read in The Western Christian Advocate (Method- 

ist, Cincinnati), is the warrant for ‘ 


’ 






‘a daring evangelistic ad- 
vance” in this denomination. The campaign, inaugurated in 
May of this year, and known as the ‘Methodist Forward 
Movement,” is being directed by Bishop Theodore §. Henderson, 
D.D., who aims to secure a net gain in membership of 250,09) 

in one year. Confidence in the achievement of 





Courtesy of “‘The Survey,’’ New York. 


WOMEN WHO WORK OVERTIME. 


the output. 


for 30 consecutive hours. Against this the Home .Office protested. 








The women workers in this particular English ammunition-factory have doubled 
They often work all night, and one girl did not desert her machine 


this object is based on the fact that the average 
gain for the years 1913 and 1914 is 161,245. Ax 
to other “‘ Forward Movements”’ involving the ex- 
penditure of “millions of dollars and billions of 
pages of literature,” The Advocate calls to mind the 
work and plans of the Antisaloon League and of 
the ‘‘world’s peace forces’? who are struggling 
“‘to drive the spirit of belligerency from its ep- 
trenchment among the nations of the earth.” 
Mention is made also of wide-spread efforts to- 
ward improvement in the world of business, of 
public hygiene, and of education. It is as tho“all 
the activities of the age’’ were being employed 
for “the betterment of mankind and the develop- 
ment of the capital of this earth,” says The 
Advocate; and “‘when the Church squares herself 
and announces a forward movement, she is sur- 


” 


rendering to the spirit of the age.’’ Then this 
journal reports Methodism’s challenge and _proj- 
ect for the Forward Movement as follows: 

“* First—To seeure 250,000 net gain in our mem- 
bership in one year. Study these statistics, show- 
ing Methodism’s gain in membership since 1900: 


Year Increase Per Cent. Year Increase Per Cent. 
1901 23,351 006 1908 72,309 021 
1902 48,061 O16 1909 65,022 O19 
1903 31.623 OL 1910 63,741 O18 
1904 38,203 012 1911 32,116 .009 
1905 78,171 .025 1912 64,190 O18 
1906 86,232 027 1913 155.115 .042 
1907 72,751 022 1914 167,376 044 


““Note Methodism’s gain by quadrenniums: 

“From 1901 to 1904, an annual average net gain 
of 35,309. 

“From 1905 to 1908, an average annual net gain 
of 77,365. 








made, sublet by Government contractors to subeontractors and 
then to home-workers. Altho the Trades Board Act in England 
has set 314d. (6)4 cents) an hour for a minimum rate in the 
hbespoke-tailoring trade and 31)4d. (7 cents) for the shirtmaking 
trade, there is practically no machinery for enforcing this regula- 
tion for work done in the homes. Likewise the Government has 
issued a notice to contractors forbidding the letting out of goods 
to home-workers—but no inspection accompanies this order, 
the contracts are far larger than the capacity of most factories, 
and the contractors are greedy for work!” 


The sweating of these workers, says our informant, is cor- 
roborated from many sources, while at the same time ‘‘it is 
With 
these meager wages, moreover, there must be met ‘‘an increase 
of 25 to 30 per cent. in the cost of living in England.’ We 
read then: 


asserted contractors are making a handsome profit.” 


“Tn return for the long hours and night-work which the 
workers have given cheerfully toward the war, employers, for 
many months at least, made no move to share their growing 
profits with their employees. When this dawned upon the 
workers, they, bearing the burden of the greatly increased prices, 
saw no reason why their patriotism should exceed that of men 
who were making money out of the bloodshed. The result was 
the strike of the men in the ship-building yards on the Clyde— 
a strike not to lighten the press of heavy hours of labor, but to 
put into the purse of the laboring man better wages to meet the 
rise in bread.” 


‘From 1909 to 1912, an average annual net gain 
of 56,267. 

‘or two full calendar years since the General Conference [1912], 
Methodism’s average annual net gain has been 161,245, nearly 
double that of 1906, her best year since the new century opened. 
This should inspire Methodism to meet the above challenge. 

“ Secondly—To enroll 500,000 Methodists to serve in the Time 
Legion. 

“This means that every pastor in Methodism must enlist 
about 13 per cent. of his entire membership in the Time Legion. 
Having tested it in many cities, and in all types of churehes, 
the Commission on Evangelism believes that the membership of 
Methodism will meet this daring challenge. i 

‘ Thirdly—To enlist 1,000 Methodist Young People for Special 
Christian Service as a Life-work. From the army of young peo 
ple in our schools and colleges and from our Sunday-schools and 
Epworth Leagues we plan to enlist at least 1,000 of the ablest 
young people for special Christian service as a life-work, such as 
the gospel ministry, home and foreign missionary work, deaconess 
work, and other similar forms of Christian service. The Student 
Work Committee has this year held evangelistic services In sixty 
institutions, with marvelous results for the Kingdom of God. 


Further, The Advocate remarks that ‘“‘ Methodism is in the 
She is settling to a widening, 

Youth-time has passed, with 
. . If she is to survive 





midst of intensive development. 
deepening, and solidifying growth. 
its glow and abundant hopefulness. . 





i ‘ — ; ap 
and accomplish her purpose, some one must cart fully m 4 
sctal ‘ ’ 1 10 
her course and call upon all her power to a sustained effor 
reaching her goal.” 
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The forerunner in a string of hotels to invade our large cities, bringing decency and comfort to those who can pay only the minimum. 
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FOR CHEAP AND DECENT HOTELS 


| ice CHEAP LODGING-HOUSE has usually been a 
horror to whatever unfortunate, forced down by bitter 
circumstances, has been obliged to seek its sheltering 
walls. Cheapness and squalidness seemed to be necessary 
concomitants. But this idea is now being rebuked by the 
Dawes hotels, which, as the Chicago Tribune points out, are 
“experiments in the theory that cleanliness and deceney are 
just as easily attained as uncleanliness and indeceney.”’ Chicago 
is the pioneer in this movement; Boston has just matured its 
plans and secured a site for a similar hotel, and a whole series 
in all the large cities of the United States is expected to follow. 
The experiment is designed to prove that ‘‘as a matter of pure 
business between men and man, capital can be assured of a 
good return from an investment in a hotel that will make cleaner 
living possible for the poorer transients who are now subjected 
to the indifference and greed of cheap-hotel owners.” It will be 
remembered that an article on the first of these hotels, in Tun 
Lirerary Digest for January 31, 1914, showed the origin of the 
idea as a memorial by Charles G. Dawes for his son, Rufus 
Fearing Dawes, who was drowned in 1912. Chicago hailed it 
as ‘‘ probably destined to rank with Hull House as one of the most 
beneficial institutions of its kind in the country.”’ Some details 
of the small cost of living to prevail in all of its imitators are 
given by Henry M. Hyde in the Chicago Tribune: 

“The cost of a bed, including a shower-bath, clean night- 
gown, and slippers, and use of shaving and other toilet utensils, 
will be 10 cents. The dormitories will occupy the greater part 
of three stories in the building, and there will be accommodations 
for more than 500 men. 

“In the restaurant it will be possible to get a well-cooked and 
nutritious meal for 5 cents, at which rate experience has demon- 
strated that a small but certain profit can be made. 

‘Following are some quotations from the bill of fare, the first 
and the two last items being expected to appeal especially to 
transient sons of Boston and the surrounding country: 

““Meat-hash and beans, 3 cents. 

. “Coffee, with milk and sugar, 2 cents. 

“Roll, 1 cent. 

“Macaroni and bread, 3 cents. 

“Mutton-stew and bread, 3 cents. 

“Soup, with bread, 2 cents. 

“Doughnut, 1 cent. 

“Baked beans and bread, 3 cents. 

“Pie, all varieties, 3 cents.” 





The Rufus Fearing Dawes Hotel in Chicago, which has now 
been in operation for more than a year and a half, will not, as 
the writer shows, be officially one of the chain of similar institu- 
tions which are to be built and operated all over the country. 
It will be used as a kind of norm, however, for the management 
of the other hotels. Its character as a memorial precludes the 
attempt to put it on a profit-making basis. But— 


“It was the result of the first year’s operation of this hotel 
that made it certain that hotels of this class can be managed on 
a high basis, and yet make a decent return on the money invested. 
If 10 cents is charged for each bed, as will be the rule in the 
new Boston house, a return of 4 per cent. on the money invested 
is guaranteed. As the various hotels in the new chain are 
erected the expenses of administration will be reduced, and con- 
siderable savings will also be possible in the purchase of supplies 
and materials on a wholesale scale. 

‘The direction of the association, which will have general 
charge of all the new hotels, will be in charge of a board of 
trustees, on which some of the most eminent men in the country 
are expected to serve. 

“There will be no possible taint of charity about the plan 
under which all the hotels in the chain will be conducted. Guests 
stopping at these hotels will be on exactly the same basis as those 
who patronize the Blackstone or the Ritz. They will pay for 
everything they get. 

‘“‘The only trace of philanthropy about the whole scheme is 
that skilful and shrewd business men will give of their time and 
talents to insure the highest class of accommodations possible 
at the lowest possible prices. 

‘“‘As soon as the Boston hotel is opened it is expected that 
arrangements will be made for the erection of another similar 
building in some other large city. It is hoped that a develop- 
ment of the plan may be the building of hotels of the same kind 
offering good beds and meals to women at a similar scale of 
prices. 

“The fact that the original Dawes Hotel in Chicago enter- 
tained 180,000 guests during the first year of its establishment, 
and that it served 60,000 meals during the same period, would 
seem to prove the need for such an establishment in every large 
city in the country.” 


The palliative, says the Chicago Tribune, is “‘applied at the 
sorest point in the social system. Men, some at least of whom 
have been thrown out of work unwillingly and for reasons that 
they can not understand, will fare much better at one of the 
Dawes hotels and are likely to come out of their troubles much 
more quickly and more wholesomely.”’ 
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creased to 600 cars per day, we 35 x 40-inch 

are in a position to offer the 1916 125-inch whee 


Overland Six at the remarkably low 
price of $1145. You will, we believe, Seven-passencer tour 


45 horsepower motor 
High tension magneto 


find that this car is considerably under eS 
Full streamline 5 


the market price of other Sixes having —oOor 


os oes . The new Sixes are # 
equal or similar specifications. See the 0 
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Model 83, four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring, $750 f. o. b. Toledo The — 
The Willys-Giftnad 
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monstrated and delivered now, £0F these extremes of luxury is only 
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Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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"HERCULES 

















A Powder for Every 
Purpose 


O matter what kind of 
work it is, if it requires 
an explosive there is a 
Hercules Powder just suited for 
the job. Or ifit’s sport in the 
field or at the traps, there is a 
Hercules Powder that will get 
the full efficiency out of your 
rifle, shotgun or revolver. 
Each Hercules Powder is 
without a superior for its pur- 
pose. Careful selection of raw 


materials, skillful methods of 
manufacture, exacting tests of each 
lot before it leaves the mill—these 
are the factors which make the 
name, ‘‘Hercules,”’ a sign of the 
highest quality and of absolute 
reliability in explosives, 

The following are a few of the 
many products that bear the name, 
Hercules— 


HERCULES SHOTGUN POWDERS ~ 
Intallible 


L. & R. Orange Extra 
HERCULES RIFLE POWDERS 
Sharpshooter 
Lightning 
W. A. 30 Cal. 
Unique 
Hivel 
HERCULES REVOLVER POWDER 
Bullseye 
HERCULES DYNAMITE 
E. L. F. N. G. Dynamite 
Extra Dynamite 
E. L. F. Extra Dynamite 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
E. L. F. Gelatin 
Farm Dynamite 


HERCULES BLASTING POWDERS 

HERCULES BLASTING SUPPLIES 
Complete assortment of supplies in- 
— 


use 
Blasting 
Electric Blasting Caps 
Blasting Machines 
Three of our books should be of 
especial interest to you. One or all 
are yours for the asking. 
Progressive Cultivation, written in 
a plain, understandable style, explains 
how Hercules Dynamite will help you 
produce bigger, better crops. 
Hercules Sporting Powders should 
be read by everyone who owns a rifle, 
shotgun or revolver. 
Trapshooting treats of this 
delightful sport from the view- 
— of both the veteran and 
ie beginner. Write today for 
copies of these booklets. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


3-7 W. 11th Street 
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BUILDERS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


aa man, W. Leon. Who Built the Panama 

With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 8vo, 
pp. xiv-419. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2 net. 

The purpose of this book is to present 
the real story of the Canal from a practical 
engineer’s point of view, to correct mis- 
representations which have gained cur- 
rency in the multitude and diversity of 
printed accounts, and more especially to 
make an apportionment of the credit due, 
which, in the author’s opinion, belongs in 
no small measure to President Roosevelt 
and to the régime appointed by him and 
headed by Theodore P. Shonts. While 
according full credit to Colonel Goethals 


and his associates of the Army and Navy } 


for carrying to successful completion the 
construction of the Canal, Mr. Pepperman 
urges that the honors of the great under- 
taking should be shared with the initiators, 
whose genius and labors made final success 
possible. 

He writes that it is doubtful if one 
American in a thousand is aware that 
President Roosevelt, in 1905, put ‘‘the 
greatest national enterprise ever at- 
tempted”’’ into the hands of Theodore P. 
Shonts, who brought together ‘‘the splen- 
did body of railroad men whose services 
made the Canal a certainty.”” He makes 
the further statement that, in the seven 
most recent books published about the 
Panama Canal, the authors practically 
ignore the services rendered to the nation 
by the Chairman of the Second Isthmian 
Commission and by his associates. What 
is still more surprizing is the statement 
that Theodore Roosevelt himself, when 
dealing in his autobiography with the 
‘Monroe Doctrine and the Canal,’”’ over- 
looked Mr. Shonts’ share of the work. 

The author was for a period Chief of the 
Office of Administration in the Isthmian 
Commission during the Shonts régime. 
His opportunities and qualifications for 
writing a history of the Canal were perhaps 
unrivaled. It is possible that his book 
was prompted by a suggestion made by 
former President Taft in the course of his 
Ohio address to the effect that the history 
of the Panama Canal and the difficulties 
eonnected with it ought sometime to be 
writien by ‘‘one who knows.”” The author 
has amply written one of the fairest and 
most informing accounts that have yet 
appeared. Intelligent, practical, and con- 
centrated with as little of the technical as 
possible in its make-up, his book has an 
honest, manly ring, and is not lacking in 
literary charm. Its views are not re- 
stricted to narrow horizons. He renders 
full meed of justice to France in his ap- 
praisal of the credit due for bringing to 
completion ‘‘the realization of the dream 
of four centuries that reduces the dimen- 
sions of the earth.” 


THE DUTCH KINGDOM 


Van Loon, Hendrik Willem. The Rise of the 
Dutch Ki liom. S8vo, pp. xx-279. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 

The author of ‘‘The Fall of the Dutch 
Republic,” in this volume, has covered the 
stormy period of Dutch history of 1795- 
1815. In January, 1795, the last heredi- 
tary Dutch stadholder, William V., fled 





the country before the invading army of 








SS. 
the French Republic. From that date to 
the end of 1813 the Dutch people passed 
through a nightmare of attempted re. 
organization under the leadership of the 
Patriots, constantly beckoned by the 
French demands for huge sums of money, 
Notwithstanding the ability of such men 
as Pieter Pau‘is, Krayenhoff, and Daendels, 
the new Batavian Republic was ambushed 
by misfortune. England seized the Dutch 
colonies one by one; the country became 
bankrupt; then Napoleon came on the 
scene as First Consul. He forced upon 
the Batavian Republic a new constitution 
to meet his needs. Then followed another 
constitution (the Republie’s fourth) when 
he obliged Schimmelpenninck to step into 
the shoes of the executive body at The 
Hague. As Proconsul and as a single 
personage, Schimmelpenninck could better 
lead the Batavian Republic in the path 
indicated by Napoleon. So thought Napo- 
leon. But with the coming of 1806, Bona- 
parte became master of the Continent and 
transformed the Batavian Republic into 
the Kingdom of Holland, under his brother, 
Prince Louis Napoleon. Four years later, 
in July of 1810, long displeased with his 
brother’s rule, Bonaparte made Holland 
a French province. Then came the news 
of his defeat at Leipzig, and the names of 
van Hogendongs and Falck sprang into 
fame. Those two men enginee ed the 
revolt that freed Holland from French 
domination and established as William I. 
on the throne of the new Kingdom of 
Holland the son of their last stadholder. 
Napoleon’s enemies agreed to recognize 
the new Kingdom, and England returned 
most of the Dutch colonies she had cap- 
tured during the past eighteen years. The 
final chapter deals with the reign of 
William I. that witnessed the separation of 
Catholic Belgium from Protestant Holland, 
and touches lightly the rule of his son, 
William IT. 

There are many good reproductions of 
portraits and old prints, as well as several 
map-sketches by the author. There are 
appended the four constitutions of Holland 
and seven pages of bibliography. The 
book is written in a style unique for a 
history, dominated as it is by a conversa- 
tional tone and replete—almost too much 
so for serious writing—with metaphor. 


SOCIETY IN MELANESIA 


Rivers, W. H. R. The History of Melanesian 
Society. 2 vols., large 8vo, pp. xii-400, 610. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 36s. $10.50. 

How society developed and from what 
sources elements in existing institutions 
were derived are questions of prime im- 
portance to the sociologist. Attempts to 
write a “History of Social Development” 
have been failures, at least partially, not so 
much because the authors were not skilled 
as because the time had not yet come for so 
comprehensive a scheme. The data are 
all the time coming in, but no collection 1s 
yet so exhaustive as to promise success in & 
survey of the whole field. 

Mr. Rivers’s volumes, recording and 
evaluating the material collected by the 
Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to Melane- 
sia, must take its place along with such 
works as those of Spencer and Gillen and 
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Mrs. Parker on Australia. They are the 
product of tramed investigators, who knew 
exactly the factors which Possess sig- 
nificance and had had experience in col- 
lecting them. The consequence is that 
in these two volumes there is a compre- 
hensive survey, with a very full assemblage 
of data drawn from observation and testi- 
mony, of the cultural material available in 
Melanesia for insight into the history of 
social development there. This is pre- 
sented in a twofold method, the first 
volume being largely devoted to setting 
forth the material, the second to exposi- 
tion of it and to statement of the inferences 
to be drawn. Particularly worthy of note 
is the stress laid on systems of relationship, 
which, despite their importance, are not 
suffered to obscure other significant lines of 
evidence. The fact that the various sets of 
data converge toward a common point 
says much for the discrimination displayed 
both in gathering and in evaluating the 
material. 

We may not here even summarize the 
thousand pages before us. We may note, 
however, three interesting conclusions. 
Melanesian society has grown up out of 
three main strands—a people with a dual 
structure of society, a people using kava, 
and another using betel—with several 
minor immigrations, each of which has left 
its influence in ways that are traceable in 
the various social and religious institutions. 
The migrations were from the west, and 
suggest Malaysia as at least a stage of the 
journey. And, incidentally, there were dis- 
covered traces of the people who left mega- 
liths all the way across Asia and Europe. 

As an example of careful, scientific .in- 
vestigation coupled with modest and un- 
dogmatic exposition, these volumes lay 
claim to a high place in their field. The 
teacher of history and of sociology must 
refer his students to them, and_ these 
students can employ them not merely to 
utilize the data furnished, but to model 
their own work on the patient method em- 
ployed, which permits the recognition that 
the final word is not yet said. Only one de- 
fect need here be noticed. The index covers 
fourteen pages. The material furnished is 
so rich that forty might have been used 
with profit. Many subjects discust in the 
text are not registered in the index. 


MOUNT COOK, IN NEW ZEALAND 


Du Faur, Freda. The Conquest of Mount 
Cook, Large 8vo, pp. 250. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

One of the proofs of the world’s inex- 
haustible resources lies in the fact that 
treasure is never failing to those who are 
bent on scaling heights hitherto unsur- 
mounted, or on sailing to icy oceans where 
danger threatens them at every turn. 
Mount Cook is the - highest peak in the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand. In 1862, 
Dr. Julius von Haast, an enthusiastic sci- 
entist and botanist, first made the New 
Zealand Alps known to the world at large. 
He was followed in his explorations by 
other adventurers, to whom mountaineering 
Was little less than a passion and who are 
never happy unless they are ten or eleven 
thousand feet above the plains and valleys 
of commonplace civilization. It is now six 
years ago since the writer of this beautiful 
Volume succeeded in exploring the Southern 
Alps of New Zealand. She explains her 


ews on the subject of mountaineering as 
follows: 


I sincerely believe that the true moun- 
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Alba Installation in New Paris Store, Los Angeles. Seeing is easy for customers and employees 


How is your light? 


Do your eyes tire easily when working, reading or 
studying in artificial light? Do they feel strained? Do 
you have to shade them? Do you have to “squint” or 
concentrate to see well? Have you eye-headaches? 


Then your light ts wrong 





Have you bright electric lights that make your eyes 
blink or flickering bare gas lights that irritate your eyes? 


Then your light ts wrong 





Have you so little light that the eyes see dimly, or so 
much light that the eyes are irritated ? 


Then your light 1s wrong 





Why tolerate the wrong light when good light is so 
easy to get? It usually requires onlya few simple changes. 


Alba Lighting Equipment 
turns poor light into Good Light 


Alba softens bright irritating light so that the eye can use it com- 
fortably and distributes or concentrates the light where you need it most. 
Alba makes the light do its best, with very little absorption — more light 
for the same money. You can get complete Alba Lighting Equipment, 
consisting of fixtures and glassware, for homes, offices, stores, work- 
rooms and institutions. If you have fixtures installed, you can probably 
get Alba globes, shades and bowls suitable for those same fixtures. 

Free Facts about Good Light 

The pamphlets below tell the facts about Good Light and Alba for the 

purposes named and are free on request. If you will tell us about your 


particular needs, we will suggest, without charging you, how to get 
the best light for your business or home. 










1—Homes 4—Stores 7—Hotels 
2—Department Stores. 5—Offices 8&—Banks 
3—Restaurants 6—Clubs 9—Theatres 


Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia 
St Louis, Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Reg. U.S. Ltd Toronto 


10—Hospitals 
11—Churches 















Send me 
Individual 
Suggestions and 
Lighting Informa- 
tion on Subjects 




































































































































































































































Whether in men or in motors,S TAMINA is the 
mark of the thor oughbred. For real stamina, 
staying power under severe conditions of stress or 
load, Continental Motors easily carry off the honors 
in the race of public preference. 


[ontinental Motors 


Over one hundred and forty manufacturers of trucks and pleasure cars 
Built in various models and sizes to 
meet their different requirements, it embodies always that preeminent 
quality—Continental Stamina. 



























































now use the Continental Motor. 




















Upon the standard values of this world-famous motor these several 
score manufacturers build a surer, a more enduring success. 














Demand Continental Stamina: it ensures /asting satisfaction. 


Continental Motor Mfg. Co. 


Detroit, Michigan 
Largest exclusive motor 
builders in the world. 
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taineer, like the poet, is born, not 

The details of their craft, both, oF _ 
must learn, but the overmastering love of 
the mountains is something which wells 
up from within and will not be denied 
An unsympathetic environment and wan{ 
of opportunity may keep this love hidden 
even from its possessor; but alter the en- 
vironment and give the opportunity, and 
the climber will climb as naturally as the 
sparks fly upward.” 5 


These sentences will give an idea of the 
style and purpose of Freda du Faur. She 
writes as a poet and not as a scientist, 
Her book is free from the mass of figures 
meteorological and geodetic, which the 
general reader usually surrenders to the 
notice of the mathematician and the savant, 
As a revelation of a new world, the book 
is captivating and quite imbued with the 
spirit of a mountaineer who loves danger 
and risk for their own sake and can fitly de- 
scribe with the assistance of many wonder- 
ful photographs the charm of this virgin 
territory. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


oR Sant TASS Spottt Atte te 
Cherry Keerton. 8vo, pp. xviii-283. New York: D. 
Appleton. & Co. $4 net. 2 

As the story of a hunt with the camera 
across the ‘‘ Dark Continent,” this volume 
has few rivals. Printed throughout on 
calendered paper, illustrated from nearly 
170 photographs, and tastefully bound, it 
catches the eye at once. The narrative is 
not a series of extracts from a diary, but 
a consecutive story, told in interesting 
fashion, detailing experiences with whites, 
blacks, and animals, with pictures so 
placed as to illustrate the context in which 
they appear. The start was made from 
Nairobi, in British East Africa (reached 
from Mombasa), whence the party went to 
the borderland of Abyssinia, then back and 
westward through Uganda, Belgian Kongo, 
and down the Kongo River. A part of the 
trip was over Stanley’s trail. Among the 
interesting things seen was the Magadi 
lake of solid soda, seven miles long and 
two wide, containing enough of the mineral 
to supply the world for five hundred years. 
All sorts of game except the okapi were 
caught on films. The travelers have it in 
mind to present to the great natural-his- 
tory museums of the world duplicate sets 
of those films for free exhibition. The 
volume is of unusual interest and value, 
both for the narrative and the illustrations. 


Smeaton, Chaser, J., and Charles Francis 
Saunders. The California Padres and Their 
Missions. 8vo, pp. 418. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50 net. 

Among the men who did much to 
civilize and evangelize the aborigines on 
the Pacific Coast must be numbered the 
Franciscan Fathers, whose work now sur- 
vives mainly in the ecclesiastical monu- 
ments which they left behind them. People 
of religious convictions, without respect to 
creed or sect, will read this book with keen 
interest. It reveals to this so-called en- 
lightened age a type of human character 
and enterprise which the pessimist tells us 
we are losing sight of by putting men like 
Nietzsche in the place of St. Paul and the 
Founder of the Mission of San Diego 
de Alcala. There are two features in the 
work to which particular attention may be 
called—first, the personal reminiscences, 
or memoirs, of the several Fathers, and, 
secondly, the attractiveness and beauty of 
the illustrations. The book would prove 4 
wholesome tonic and corrective to men 
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and women who read with avidity only the 
daily papers or the mercenary preach- 
ments of modern ranters and buffoons. 


. Forbes. The Poets Laureate of 
peel gt pp. 315. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& 9 $2.50 net. 


There have been fifteen poets laureate 
in England, but when we consider that 
Swinburne was cast aside to make room 
for Austin, it is plainly to be seen that, 
altho Ben Jonson was the first of the 
tribe, the lineage was carried on by Tate, 
who wrote, with Brady, an abominable 
yersification of the Biblical psalms. The 
history of the laureateship, according to 
the dictum of Matthew Arnold, “‘furnishes 
some shining examples of the art of sinking 
in poetry.” The wisest of poet laureates 
was perhaps Wordsworth, who never wrote 
an ode in his official capacity, for his 
jdeal of a poet was that of a man who 
rambles amid the fields and mountains 


“Until the setting sun 
Write fool upon his forehead.” 


It is singular to recall that the Victorian 
age, so much depreciated by modern 
crities and poetasters, has alone furnishea 
the example of a laureate who understood 
his business, and that was Alfred Tennyson. 
Mr. Gray has furnished us in this volume 
with an interesting and intelligent review 
of what we must regard as a singular phase 
of English literary history. His work is to 
be commended for its historical eccuracy 
and the painstaking research which is seen 
in the notes, epitomes, citations, and index. 
The portraits add much to the attractive- 
ness of the work. 


Sladen, Douglas. Twenty Years of My Life. 
8vo, pp. 365. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

Mr. Sladen comes from Australia, the 
land of the bounding kangaroo, altho no 
one has ever accused him of being a 
“bounder.”’ On his title-page he is styled 
the author of ‘‘Who’s Who.”’ His index is 
a list “of the leading people about whom 
personal reminiscences, or new facts, are 
related.”” The volume is really a collection 
of charming gossip. Mr. Sladen is a sort of 
Boswell, who has spent his time in rubbing 
elbows with many of the men whose glory 
he has commemorated in his newly invented 
“Who's Who.” The work is enriched with 
four colored illustrations and twelve por- 
traits by the Japanese artist Yoshio 
Markino, and the modesty of the writer is 
shown by the fact that he has omitted to 
place his own portrait as a frontispiece, 
hut has relegated it to the series of Japanese 
outlines which include representations of 
Sidney Low, Hall Caine, Miss Braddon, 
and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree. 

Sobieski, John. The Life of King John Sobieski. 
Pp. 209. Boston: Richard C. Badger. $1.50 net. 
_John the Third, King of Poland, as this 
King Sobieski was known, is remembered 
in history as the soldier who gave relief 
to Vienna in 1683. By defeating the 
Turks he then saved Europe to Christen- 
dom and broke the spreading power of 
Mohammedanism. His only living lineal 
descendant, the author of this book, bears 
his name, and has long lived in this coun- 
tty. He fought all through our War of 
Secession. He has now written a vivid 
story of his famous ancestor, which is 
pportunely published. Poland’s national 
hero is fittingly memorialized as a Chris- 
lian warrior and king, when a reunited 
Poland becomes possible as one result of 
the present European War. 

















Became an Active Boy 
Through Vim-Food—Quaker Oats 


This experiment succeeded—so a mother tells us. 

A languid boy, liking neither work nor study, was fed on 
Quaker Oats. Not ina trifling way, but a big dish every morning. 

He wasn’t forced to it. Boys love Quaker Oats, with its flavor 
and aroma. It was served and he welcomed it, as all normal boys do. 

Soon the piled up energy, needing vent, changed that boy all 


over. 


Millions of students and workers get help from Quaker Oats. 
But some get little, some get much. That’s because some mothers 
serve little dishes, andsome big. Some serve it daily, and some don’t. 


Quaker Oats 


A Luscious Energizer 


The first step toward getting oat- 
food benefit is this: 


Serve oats in delicious form. 
Nature gives oats unique fragrance 
and flavor. Get them in their full- 
ness in this dish. 


That means, get Quaker Oats. 
It is made of the big, plump grains. 
Two-thirds of the oats—all the 
starved and the puny—are discarded 
in this brand. 


Then our process enhances the 
flavor. So you get an oat dainty in 
these large, luscious flakes. And 
you get it without extra price. 


Quaker Cooker 


This aluminum double-cooker is made to our 
order to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. To 
hold its aroma and bring out its flavor. We supply 
it to Quaker Oats users. 

Se us our trademark—the picture of the 
Quaker—from 50 cents’ worth of Quaker Oats. Send 
one dollar with these trademarks and we will send 
this perfect cooker by parcel post. This present 
cooker offer applies to the United States only. 

Some 700,000 homes now make this dish more 
delicious than ever by using a Quaker Cooker. 
Address 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Railway Exchange, Chicago 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 
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ITTLE savages! 
we rebelled at all the 
wise and cleansing habits 


How 


mother loved! Have we 


kept them up? The reg- 
ular shampooing of our 


scalps, for instance? 


Never a better habit for 
the hair thanthat—whether 
for children or for older 
folk. Never a better soap 


for shampooing than 


>> 


**Packer’s. 


‘‘T have used Packer’s 
Tar Soap more than 
Mother 


it before 


thirty years. 
used me. 
My hair is so soft and 
beautiful . . . . and 
I have no scalp 


trouble.” 





Tar Soap 


**Pure as the Pines” 


Send 1oc for sample. 
State whether cake or 
liquid soap is desired. 
Send also for Manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp— 
Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.” Thirty-six pages 
of practical information. 
Free on request. 


THE PACKER MEG. CO. 


Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 

















CURRENT POETRY 


“T°HE reading of many war-poems 
induces a sort of mental numbness. 
After an hour with the current European 
and American magazines, even the most 
ardent lover of poetry is inclined to wish 
that he may never again find ‘‘peace”’ 
rimed with ‘‘cease” and ‘‘blood’’ with 
“flood.” All the poets in the world seem 
to be writing about the war, and not one 
of them is really equal to the task. 
Therefore it is pleasant to come upon 
a poem which (save in one line) contains 
no reference to the world’s tragedy; a 
poem rich in kindly wisdom and mellow 
humor. The anonymous author (is it 
Helen Parry Eden?) is a critic as well as 
a poet; the great novelist of manners is ac- 
curately judged as well as warmly praised 
in these deftly turned lines. Like many 
another admirable poem, ‘‘To Anthony 
Trollope” appeared in Punch. 





TO ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


(ON REREADING HIS BARSETSHIRE NOVELS) 


Good chronicler of Barset, weaver of genial yarns, 

Homely and unaffected as the verse of the Dorset 
Barnes, . 

When the outlook is depressing, when journals 
bleat and scare, 

1 turn to your kindly pages and find oblivion there. 


You lead us back from the turmoil of these 
unhappy days 

To the land in which our fathers went their 
untroubled ways; 

When gigs were still in fashion and no one was 
able to scour 

The countryside in motors at seventy miles an 
hour. 


Down Time's guif backward roaming, with you 
as our friendly guide, 

‘To the age of flounces and whiskers and crinolines 
we glide, 

When life flowed on like a brooklet with many a 
bicker and brawl 

And many a swirl and ripple, but never a roaring 
fall. 


You weren't concerned with problems that harass 
and wound and vex, 

Or with the elemental eternal duel of sex; 

The Feminist virago had not swum into your ken, 

And you had no fads or hobbies to further with 
your pen. 


But a wholesome love of England shone bright 
through all your tales —- 

Love of her mellow landscape and green seques- 
tered vales, 

Love of her ancient homesteads and gray ancestral 
towers, 

Lawns and meadows and gardens bright with old- 
fashioned flowers. 


’ 

And, tho with the fires of passion your stories 
seldom glowed, 

That virtue need not be insipid they very clearly 
showed; 

For life in those placid regions was not all cakes 
and ale, 

And love brought sore disquiet to your charming 
Lily Dale. 


Yet, while discreetly checkered with sorrow and 
even crime, 

Your stories mostly ended to the tune of the 
marriage chime, 

For you held with good Charles Darwin that a 
novelist worth his salt 

Eschewed an unhappy ending as a quite incurable 
fault. 
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As a satirist of the clergy you served a laudable 
end, 
For we recognize that faithful are the 
* that are dealt by a friend; 
You sacrificed the pompous and yet delighted to 
paint 
In the meek unselfish Warden a thorou 
modern saint. 


wounds 


ehbred 


With you the religion of week-days, and not the 
Sunday best, 

Alike for cleric and laymen was much the truest 
test; 

You had no special 'doxy, but many a | 
broke _ 

On behalf of plain God-fearing unfashionable folk, 


ance you 


And your dramatis persone had brains of every 
size, 

For you loved the simple and stupid as well as 
the witty and wise; 

And some of your rarest figures were molded of 
common clay, 

And some of your high-born 
meanest parts in the play. 


ladies had the 


Then, © ye precious penmen, who furiously rage 

Against the *‘ moral serfdom”’ of the mid-Victorian 
age, 

Lauding your modern ido!s who make their genius 
plain 

In an infinite capacity for giving their readers 
pain— 


Go wallow at will in your garbage, mean, sinister, 
or smart, 

And prate till your jaws are weary of Art for the 
sake of Art, 

You can not abate my freedom to wander far 
and wide 

In the pleasant land of Barset by Father Anthony's 
side. 


One of the most affecting pieces of 
dialect verse to be printed on this continent 
for many a day is D. A. Casey’s ‘‘ Bereft,” 
which appears in his book, ‘‘ At the Gate of 
the Temple” (William Briggs, Toronto). 
This poet has proved, as Burns proved 
before him, that the rough colloquialism 
of the cottager may be the material of a 
thing of beauty. The 
poem is more convincing than that in the 
plays of John Synge and Lady Gregory, 
perhaps because the poet knows it better 
and sympathizes more deeply with the 
people of whom he writes. 


dialect in this 


BEREFT 
By D. A. CASEY 


It’s me that’s sad an’ lonesome since the white 
ship sailed away; 
I miss the red veins o’ me heart, my youngest, 
Willie bawn, 
Myself here by the fireside all the long hours o’ the 
day, 
Me thoughts in foreign places, or beyant wid 
him that’s gone. 


Whin first the ocean called to thim, altho I 
missed thim sore, 
Yet whilst himself was left to me I wasn’t all 
alone; 
But since the day whin, cold an’ stark, he passed 
beyant the door, 
There’s none but God an’ Mary left to spake 
to now, ochone! 


But praised be God, he’s sleepin’ there beside the 
abbey wall; 
"Tis lonesome by the winther’s fire, but why 
should I complain? 
For lyin’ there so nigh to me I think I hear him 
call, 
But ne’er a whisper comes to me across the 
cruel main. 
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Preserve this list. 
Take it with you when 
you tour. 


Fisk Branches 


Alabama 
Birmingham—20th St. & Ave. 1 
California 
Fresno—!362-64 I Street 
Los Angeles—10th & Hope Sts. 
Yakland—24!18 Broadway 
Pasadena—722 KE. Colorado St. 
Sacramento—1310-12 K Street 
San Francisco—143!-39 Van 
Ness Avenue 
San Jose—280-282 No. First St. 
Colorado 
Denver—1635 Broadway 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport—284 Fairfield Ave. 
Hartford—292 Asylum Street 
District of Columbia 
Washington—1313 New York 
Ave., N. W. 
Georgia 
Atlanta—489-491 Peachtree St. 
Illinois 
Chieago—1440S. Michigan Blvd 
Chieago—142) So. Wabash Ave. 
Uhicago—Sith Place and In- 
diana Ave. 
Chicago—932-34 Sheridan Road 
Chieago— Washington Blvd. 
and No. Crawford Ave. 
Peorla—313 So. Jefferson St. 
Springileld—814 So. Fourth St. 
Indiana 
Evansville—110 Upper 4th St 
Fort Wayne—Broadway and 
Washington Street 
polis—No. Delaware 
and Vermont Sts. 
South Bend—Michigan and La 
Salle Sts. 
Terre Haute—14-16 So. 9th St. 
lowa 
Cedar Rapids—512 Second Ave 
Davenport—320 Harrison St. 
Des wl W. Locust St. 
Mason City—Main & Yth Sts. 
Waterloo—224 E. Fifth St. 


Kansas 
Wichita—219S0. Lawrence Ave. 
Kentucky 
Louisville—941 So, Third St. 
Louisiana 


New Orleans—742 St. Charles 
Street 
Maryland 
Baltimore—i05 W. Mt. Royal 
Avenue 
Massachusetts 
Boston—811-813 Boylston St. 
Lowell—entral & Appleton Sts, 
Lyun—135 Broad Street 
Springteld—141 Chestnut St, 
Oreester—730 Main Street 
Michigan 
Detroit — Jefferson Ave. and 
ae Street 
‘and Rapids— Division Ave, 
Island and Che rry Sts. 
aginaw—s12 ( jenesee Ave, 
Minnesota 
Duluth—10234 E. Superior St. 
lis—1421 He nuepin 


Ve. 
8t. Paul—iso West Sixth St. 
. Missouri 
a ; Sity—Grand Ave. and 


8. Josephs Fr 
‘ancis St. 
Lonis—2208 Loe rust St 


&. 
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Montana 
ee ntana Ave. and 
Broad 
ee Br a dway & Wyoming 


Great Falls—I2 Second St. No. 
Nebraska 
Hastings—219 No.Lincoln Ave. 
Lincoln—212 So. Eleventh St. 
Omaha—24th and Farnam Sts. 
New Jersey 
Newark— Central Ave., near 

Summit St. 
New York 
Magheneen — 217 Washing- 


Brooklyn—Bedtord Ave. and 
Hancock St. 
Buffalo—718 Main Street 
New York—Broadway & 55th St. 
Rochester—211 East Ave. 
Syracuse—441 So. Warren St. 
Utica—510 Charlotte Street 
Yonkers—89 Warburton Ave. 
North Carolina 
Raleigh—419 Fayetteville St. 
North Dakota 
Fargo—405-407 No. Pacific Ave. 
Minot—108 West Central Ave. 
Ohio 
Cincinnati—s16 Main Street 
Cleveland—2037 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus—206 East Gay St. 
Dayton—219 West Third St. 
Toledo—333-337 2ist St. 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City— 211 W. First 
Street 
Oregon 
Portland—319-351 Oak Street 
Pennsylvania 
Erie—915 Peach Street 
Harrisburg—19 So. Third St. 
Philadelphia—No. Broad and 
Vine Sts. 
Pittsburg—siv33 Baum Blvd. 
Scranton—%225 Adams Avenue 
Rhode Island 
Providence—1i7 Dorrance St. 
South Carolina 
Columbia—905 Main Street 
South Dakota 
Aberdeen—18 Third Ave.,S.W. 
Sioux Falls—113 N. Main Ave. 
Tennessee 
Memphis—227 Monroe Ave. 
Utah 
Salt Lake City — 163 East 
Broadway 
Virginia 
Richmond—1205 W. Broad St. 
Washington 
Senttho—sse 914 E. Pike St. 
Tacoma—725-727 Broadway 
Wisconsin 


Milwaukee—452-456 Milwaukee 


Street 





The Fisk Co. of Texas 
Dallas — Commerce and Har- 
wood Streets 
Houston—1305-7-9 Main St. 
San Antonio—204 Avenue C 


if 


Fisk Tire per a 
Is Free Service 
















And is Free to All 


[' lis extended to all car owners re- N 
\ 


gardless of the make of tires used. 



























This Service Policy is uniform, and in any 
one of the many Fisk Branches throughout the 
country you will find the desire to accom- 
modate and the facilities for doing for you 
any work that may be needed in connection 
with your tires. 


Aside from actual nen any attention we 
can give is given gladly and without charge. 





Our entire Service Organization stands as a 


unit back of all Fisk Tires. 


This Organization, with its more than a thousand 
members, has been established and 
educated in our policies that we 
may make every effort to see that the 
owner is satisfied with every detail 
of the transaction, from the time a 
tire is sold until it has given full mile- 








Reg. U.S. Pat OW 
Time to Re-Tire? 


age and is ready to be discarded. ‘oy or 











THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
You Can Buy Fisk Tires From ALL Dealers—Fisk Branches in ALL Principal Cities 
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“‘A mighty good 
shingle’ 










My 


Roofing Arithmetic 


One-third less nail holes and 
half as many cracks gives just 
that many fewer places for your 
roof to leak. Agreed. 

And halves the cost of laying. 

If one thickness of the same 
material used in Neponset Shin- 
gles has lasted 16 years in Paroid 
Roofing, how long will seven thicknesses 
last? Perhaps not seven times as long, but 
certainly for many years. 

lf three-quarters of all fires catch in 
roofs, a spark-proof roof will cut your fire risk to 
one-quarter. ‘The result of the figuring is 


NEPONSET 


SHINGLES 


PATENTED 









**Doub’e 
width cuts 
cost of 
laying.’’ 





Then.there’s the appearance of the roof—a value not 
easily put in fractions. 


Neponset Shingles—soft gray, may be painted dull red or dark 
green if color is desired—harmonize with any surroundings. ‘They 
have the tapered shape of wooden shingles. 


Being of triple thickness at the butts, Neponset 
Shingles do not give a roof the monotonous 
flatness that slate does. 
Neponset Shingles are made of the same 
materials that make 


Paroid Roofing 
popular the world over. 

Neponset Shingles are sold by thou- 

sands of dealers. If you don’t know one 
write us and we will either tell you where 
you can see Neponset Shingles nearby, or 
we will send you full information, prices 
and reproductions of photographs of shin- 
gles actually in use on houses. Write today. 
If you will give the name of your carpenter 
or builder it will be appreciated. 


Are You Repair- 
ing or Building ? 





If so, you can afford’ to 
study other Neponset 
products: For instance, 
Neponset Wall Board, 
Paroid Roofing, Nepon- 
set Proslate, Neponset Building Papers, Sound Dead. 
ening Felts, Floor Covering. ‘Repairing and 
Building’’ is the book you want. 


A request 
brings a_copy without expense to you. 


BIRD & SON, 161 Neponset St. , E. Walpole, Mass. 
Kstablished 1795 NewYork San Francisco Washington 
Chicago, 1434 Monadnock Building 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 





MYSTERIES OF LIFE SERIES 
Four little books by Isabelle Thompson Smart, M.D., ex- 
—s to the ss child the truth regarding sex. Books 


T HE St Sees terete: INTHE 
now to command it. Contains 8,000 
and I! for girls, Books III and IV for boys. Cloth, small RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and nearly RIGHT 


12mo. 75 cents each. WORD gles poe fg Big PLACE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. nalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. 


THE LEATHER -BOUND 


POCKET SERIES 


Delightfully entertaining, inspiring, and in- 
structive little books on various modern prob- 
lems, by men of recognized intellect and leader- 
ship. Each daintily boundin full flexible leather. 


by mail 78c. 











The Conservation of 
Womanhood and 
Childhood, by 
THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT. 
Presents his lat- 
est thought on 
this subject. 


The Signs of the 
Times, by 
WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN. 
The latest move- 
ments in_ politi- 
cal; social, and 
economicaffairs. 





75c. net per volume ; 














The Misfortunes of a World With- 
out Pain, by NEWELL Dwicur 
Hiuus, D.D.,LL.D. A nota- 
ble, uplifting discussion that 
will delight the thinking man. 


The Call of Jesus to Joy, by 
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"Tis sad to see, above a grave, a weepin’ mothe 





kneel; 
To\know her heart is breakin’ at thy 
e 
pracy Poxed Tattle 
But ah! my grief, tho death be hard "tis 
ard, ‘tis more ti 
that I feel, Pe 
A hundhred times the lonesome night, a thousa; 


times the day. 


For death is kinder than the 
o’er the foam, 
The grave is nearer than the 
beyant the West; 
And tho they're gone, yet, praised be God, they're 
sleepin’ near to home, 
And ‘tis no stranger’s hand, asthore, that lays 
thim down to rest. 


ships that bear thi 


land that lies 


If only Willie bawn were here to lay me in the clay 
To place me poor old bones to rest alongside 
him that’s gone, 
His hand in mine—I’d welcome thin the breakin’ 
o’ the day, 
And I'd .not fear the long boreen that leads 
beyant the dawn. 


Not many poets now living can, in Mr. 
Yeats’s words, ‘‘swing the grand manner.” 
But Florence Earle Coates, like William 
Watson, has sufficient courage and dignity 
to write of the mightiest themes without 
giving the reader a feeling that rimed 
verses are trivial things. Here is a poem 
that is majestic without being pompous, 
deep without being obscure, solemn with- 
out being dull. It appeared in The North 
American Review. 


TIME 


By FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


What thought can measure Time? 
Tell its beginning, name 
The void from which it first, 
came?— 
Follow its onward going— 
A restless river without tumult flowing— 
Or with sure footing climb 
Unto its unlit altitudes sublime? 


faint-pulsing 


What thought can trace the wonders it hath seen— 
Time, the creator of all that hath been, 
Giver of bounty where was dearth, 
Bringer of miracles to birth: 
Time through whose office is the seedling sown, 
The fruit upgathered, the ripe harvest mown, 
And beauty made to glorify the earth? 


Before the land took shape and rose 

Black and chaotic from the old, old sea, 
Before the stars their courses chose, 

Before the moon’s most ancient memory, 
'Time to Earth’s vision, veiled in night, appears 
Back of the viewless cycles of the years. 


The Hours, his little children, run 
Lightly upon his errands ever; 
By sure and swift relays is done 
His will, disputed never; 
The while these transient Hours infirm 
Measure of mortal things the destined term. 


Ah me, the days! the heavy-weighted years, 
Each with its Spring and Winter, dusk and 
dawn! 
The centuries, with all their joys, their tears, 
That came, and now—so utterly are gone! 
Gone whither? whither vanished so? 
Does broad Orion, or does Hesper know? 


There comes no answer. Are we dupes, indeed— 
Offspring of Time, by Time relentless slain, 
Our purest aspirations dreamed in vain? 
Ah, no: man’s soul indignant doth disdain 

Ignoble vassalage to such a creed, 

Well knowing it is free— 


Aye, free!—for present, past, and future blend, 


The segments of a circle without end, ; 
Losing themselves in one, unbourned Eternity! 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE BLIND BOAT-BUILDER 

NLY recently America lost one of her 

greatest sculptors—a man who took 
the wind and the sea for his background 
and wrought winged shapes of grace to 
strive with these in a splendor of strength 
and speed. There was no dull weight of 
granite OF marble in his work; he built in 
wood and metal and canvas; for the 
“seulptor,” if so we may term him, was 
John B. Herreshoff, designer of America’s 
Cup defenders. And with all his knowledge 
of the elements and of the secrets of hull 
and spar and sail, with all the poetry of 
line that was his, and the ideal of lithe 
fight which he wrought into the very 
fabric of his craft, Herreshoff, the designer, 
never saw one sailboat that he built. 
From early youth—his fifteenth year— 
Herreshoff was blind. How, then, he could 
possess the skill to create such images 
of beauty as were his great yachts, no 
man can say. In some unusual way he 
had the power to materialize the visions 
of his inner sight to delight the eyes of 
more fortunate, tho less gifted, sea-lovers. 
The Newark News comments aptly upon 
the man and his art in a recent editorial: 


Surmounted by a billowing, towering 
foam of canvas, the ‘‘bone in its teeth,” 
a veritable breaker driven before its irre- 
iistible impulse, itself buried from sight, 
almost, in a havoc of water of its own 
making, a racing yacht of the cup-de- 
fender class is a thing of beauty, a creature 
of sheer grace, the adequate portrayal of 
which is the despair of even the most 
accomplished marine artist. In successive 
years American yachts have swept across 
the line, in boom of yard and roar of 
canvas, and smooth hum of parted waters, 
winners against the best that foreign 
designers can do, that foreign skippers 
can do, in the way of challengers. And 
the history of latter-day successful de- 
fenders of the America’s Cup has been the 
history of John Brown Herreshoff, designer 
of yachts, who never saw one of the 
creations of his brain. 

The repiner against fate, the man who 
complains that insurmountable obstacles 
have taken from ‘him the chance of suc- 
cess In life, should find food for thought 
in the life-story of the blind boy whose 
genius and indomitable ambition kept a 
bright light behind the shades which ex- 
cluded from his brain illumination from 
without. A love of the sea, of those things 
whieh are of the sea, made its impression 
before the light was turned off, and en- 
dured. While yet a youth John B. Herres- 
hoff had proved that the practical went 
with his love of beauty, his sense of sym- 
metry, for he had invented successful types 
of engines and boilers, which led to and 
founded his business partnership with a 
younger brother. 

€ designing of yachts was a develop- 
meat of later years. The affinity between 
— lines and speed, the cunning ar- 
Pe of a craft’s displacement; in 
pri € evolving of boats that rode, and 
thon » and were a part of the water, as 

ative to it, were known to Mr. 
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The Gillette at Home 


Forty Dollars a Year Income 
for Life—and Better Shaving 


O a young man who came 

to him for advice a great 

financier once said: “The 
trouble is you don’t capitalize 
your wealth.” And went on 
to prove it by showing that 15 
cents a day represents the earn- 
ing power of a $1,000 bond. 
“Yet,” he continued, “most 
men spend that amount need- 
lessly every day in one way or 
another.” 


Looked at in that way, there 


is a financial reason thatin itself 
is making the Gillette Safety 
Razor well worth while to the 
men with asense of values—to say noth- 
ing of the sheer comfort of the quick, 
smooth, easy Gillette shave—and the 
boon of “no stropping, no honing.” 

It’s a good idea to own a Gillette 
—Forty Dollars a year income for life 
is not so bad for a $5 investment— 
and there is always that Gillette Shave, 
you know. 

Gillette Razors, $5 and up: Blades, 
50 cents and $1 the packet. Dealers 
everywhere. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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your windows. More window shades are pulled 
out of shape, cracked and torn 
by poor shade rollers than ever 
wear out. If you insist upon having your shades fitted with 
Hartshorn’s Improved Shade. Rollers your shades will not soon 
be torn, cracked and crumpled. Ko tacks are necessary. 
Free.—Send for our valuable book, “How to Get the Best Service from 
Your Shade Rollers.’ When you buy, insist on getting Hartshorn’s,; 
always look for this signature. 


Mowat Valohorn 
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Smokeless and Black Powders 


Write your name and address, and the 
name and address of your ammunition 
dealer along the margin of this advertise- 
ment and send it tous. We will 
to supply you with three Black Shells 
and instructions for making three prac- 
tical Shell Tests. 

Test the Primer. Prove that the strong, 
voluminous primer and double-size flash 
passage of The Black Shells give quicker 
action. 

Test Penetration and Velocity. Penetra- 
tion is range and killing power. Veloc- 
ity is speed. The more velocity the 
less ‘‘lead’” you need in aiming. 

Test the Waterproofing. The Black Shells 
are waterproof. Wet weather, dropping 
shells in a leaky boat bottom or expos- 
ing them to rain, won’t affect their firing 
or the smoothness with which they work 
and eject in pump or automatic. 


Send for the Shells and Test Book 


These tests prove the quality that 
has made the express “T want 
some more of The Black Shells” a 
common phrase in the land of sport. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
2330 Trinity Building, New York 
NATIONAL LEAD Company, General Selling*Agents 
Also Jonn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia; 
Unrtep Leap Co., New York; SELBY SMELTING & 
Leap Co., San Francisco, distributors on Pacific Coast 
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Herreshoff by an intuition that was not 
intuition, that was the product of a love 
for his craftsmanship, with an untiring 
zeal in developing his talent. And eve 
yachtsman knows that the blind designer 
saw each of his creations come flying along 
with the wind as plainly as tho the finger 
of blindness had never touched his eyes. 
His were a zeal, and a genius, and a capacity 
for hard work which shamed a natural 
affliction and set it at naught. 





THE GLORY OF THE “ PRINCESS PATS” 


RADUALLY we gain the impression 

of the troops engaged in the tremen- 
dous struggle across the Atlantic as of 
hordes of indistinguishable human beings 
trained to mareh, deploy, and _ shoot, 
almost automatically, at set command. 
This, however, is not a proper impression 
of such regiments as the ‘‘ Princess Pats.” 
The Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light 
Infantry is a regiment of individualists, 
none the less obedient and skilful soldiers 
for being, as Frederick Palmer tells us, a 
corps d’élite of personalities ‘‘drawn to- 
gether as kindred fighting spirits from a 
continent’s breadth.” In the correspon- 
dent’s dispatch to the New York Sun, we 
are told of Corporal Christy, bear-huntvr, 
who, on the fateful Eighth of May, the 
day of deathless glory for the ‘Princess 
Pats,’ took particular pains with his 
shooting when the Germans charged, and 
crawled out upon the trench’s parapet, 
obeying to the best of his ability as a dead 
shot Colonel ‘“‘ Fanny” Farquhar’s instruc- 
tions that “‘the way to end the war is by 
killing Germans.” We are told of the 946 
out of the regiment’s 1,200 who already 
wore war-medals, won for the most part 
in South Africa; of the meager hundred 
and fifty who remained fit for duty after 
the regiment’s ordeal of death was passed; 
of Private Niven, ‘who, left in command 
during that great day, counted himself 
lucky to have only one wound upon him, 
since only one in a hundred of the gallant 
Canadians were so fortunate; of Armitage, 
the legion’s one West-Pointer, and second 
in command. We learn also something of 
Col. Francis Farquhar, who knew best 
how to win the loyalty and affection of 
these veterans: 


‘‘When the Colonel looked at you,’ said 
his men, ‘‘ you looked around to see what it 
was behind you that he was looking at.” 

He knew his Canadians and he knew his 
British Army. He had soldier brains and 
soldier spirit and the gift of making men like 
him. When the “Princess Pats’’ reached 
Flanders they found a brougham in the 
stables of a chateau and drove Colonel 
“Fanny” about behind a four-horse team 
in something of the style which befitted the 
commander of Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
Light Infantry. 

“If a German flare lighted at his feet,” 
said one of his officers, ‘‘illumining his figure 
to the German sharpshooters, he did not 
seem to know that it was there. He went 
right on talking. Did he duck his head be- 
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et of the trench as he walked 

ay Not he. It never occurred to him. 
He was too interested in his work.” 

German sharpshooters being particularly 
on the lookout for this kind of a target, it 
was surprizing that Farquhar lasted until 
_ Farquhar did not go till he had put 
his stamp on the “ Princess Pats ””—not till 
March, and after St. Eloi. His men will 
alk about him for hours. From him they 
jarned the A B C’s of winter trench- 
warfare:in that salient of St. Eloi, the kind 
of trench where if you laid down your 
file and went to pick it up again it had 
yery likely disappeared in the mud, where 
at best a rifle would get foul with dirt in 
two or three days. They were stuck out 
‘, an angle, where they got an enfilading 
fire—yes, very much stuck with the icy 
water up to their knees in places and in 
other places up to their thighs. 

Steam-heated hotel-rooms in Montreal 
and cozy corners in slippers with your 
evening paper under the lamplight seemed 
far away. That salient must be held 
wgainst the Germans, whose trenches were 
anywhere from thirty to sixty yards dis- 
tant. Frost-bite was a worse enemy even 
than the German bullets. A Canadian 
knows how to battle with frost-bite too. 


, 


The true ordeal of the ‘Princess Pats’ 
began on the. 4th of May when the survi- 
vors of the shell-fire throughout the second 
battle of Ypres (the “gas-battle”’) were sent 
forward to a new line southeast of Ypres. 
Here, before they were relieved, they suffered 
alossof over ahundred killed and wounded in 
one day (the 10 per cent. loss that in former 
wars would have been the signal for orderly 
retreat) from a salient to the north that per- 
mitted the German marksmen to rake their 
ranks with rifle-fire. For two days they 
rested, and then on the 7th their real work 
began. That night they mustered 635 men. 
Thirty hours later less than a quarter of 
these reported for duty. Through the night 
the Germans were suspiciously quiet; but 
with the first light of early morning the 
trouble began. We read as follows the 
history of that day: 


The Germans were quiet that night, 
suggestively quiet. At 4.30 the prelude 
began ; by 5.30 the German gunners had 
fairly warmed to their work. They were 
using every kind of shell they had in the 
locker, Every signal-wire the ‘‘ Princess 
Pats” possest had been cut. The brigade 
commander could not know what was 
happening to them, and they could not 
know his wishes, except ‘that it may be 
taken for granted that the orders of any 
British brigade commander are always 
to “stick it.” 

The shell-fire was as thick at the “ Prin- 
cess Pats’” back as in front of them. They 
were fenced in by shell-fire. And they were 
infantry taking what the guns gave in 
order to put them out of business, so ‘that 
the way would be clear for the German 
infantry to charge. In theory they ought 
tohave been mangled beyond the power of 
Tesistance by what is ealled ‘the artillery 
Preparation” for the infantry to attack. 

Every man of the “ Princess Pats” knew 
pe was coming. There was relief in 
hearts when they saw the Germans 
mak from their trenches and start down 
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Doctor, These Books Are for You 


A timely, new, and tersely descriptive List of Important Books for Physicians, with prices, is 
now ready, and will be mailed to any doctor sending us his professional card or envelope—no obligation. 


These medical books (with a few exceptions) are vo/ in- 
cluded in the regular FUNK & WaGNALLs Company Cara- 
LOG oF PuBLicaTions. Manyareveryrecent; others, revi- 
sions of standard authorities; a// are valuable and truly 
reflect current medical thought, method and opinion. 


Read the titles in the right-hand column, Doctor. 
These may suggest to you some important investiga- 
tions. You might even find here a work—or perhaps 
more than one—for which you have long unconsciously 
searched —works which would round out your experi- 
ence in some special fields. These modern books are 
usefulalike to the general practitioner and the specialist. 

All the works named here, and many more, are de- 
scribed in our new Medical Catalog. Write for it before you forget. 


PARTIAL LIST OF TITLES: 
Bland-Sutton: “ 7'smors, /nnocent and Malignant” 
Boganquet: “Serums, Vaccines and Toxines in 
Tr@atment and Diagnosis.” Bramwell: “H ypno- 
tism and Treatment by Suggestion.” Cohn: ‘‘Elec- 
tro-Diagnosis and Electro-Therapeutics.” Gould : 
“Elements of Surgical Diagnosis.” Hutchinson : 
“Syphilis.” Morris and Dore: “Light and X-Ray 
Treatment of Skin Diseases.” Rosenbach : 
“Physician vs. Bacteriologist.” Schmitt: 
“A Brief of Necroscopy and its Medico-Lega! 
Relation.”’ Shaw: ‘‘Organotherapy.”’ Treves: ‘'S/u- 
dents’ Handbook of Surgical Operations.” W:- 
ham ond Degrais: “‘Radiumtherapy.” Yeo: “ he 
Therapeutics of Mineral Springs and Climates.’ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New Ycrk 
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Saved Your 
Life a 
Thousand 


Times 


Watch Your 
Brake Lining 


Unless the brake lining on this 
brake band is right, all of your 
starters, fine motors, pretty ‘equip- 
ments and varnished bodies are 
likely to end on the junk pile. 

Some brake linings are not right. 
They have merely a friction skin 
and the stringy core is worthless for 
gripping or braking purposes. 

Thermoid is brake lining clear 
through. 


_ Itholds though worn paper thin, That 
is because it is cured under hydraulic com- 
pression into a solid substance of uniform 
density. Take no 
chances— guard your 
safety with Thermoid. 


THERMOID RUBBER 
CO., Trenton, N. J. 


Our Guarantee: 
Thermoid will make 
good, or we will. 


QOIVVNNDOUAGNUDNNNVODNNOUOENOUODENUOUNANUOOUOGOUOOONA0UOOONUUUOONUOOENOEOELOATODEGD OEOOOOGDD nA 


“<r ORAULL (OMPRESsco" 
Brake Lamang - 100% 





Cannot be burned out 
nor affected by oil, 
heat, water, 

tf 









EXO s 


HYDRAULIC COMPRESsep 
Brake Lining -100% 
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A split of 
hile Rock 


and a 
dash of lemon 


a thirst quencher 
Mildly Alkaline 
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the slope of the hill in front. Now they 
could take it out of the German infantry 
in payment for what the German guns 
were doing to them. This was their only 
thought. Being good shots, with the 
instinet of the man who is used to shooting 
at game, the ‘Princess Pats’’ shoot to 
kill and at individual targets. The light 
green of the German uniform is more visi- 
ble on the deep green background of spring 
grass and foliage than against the tints 
of autumn. 

The Germans had found the points in 
the ‘‘Princess Pats’”’ trench occupied by 
the machine guns. At least, they could put 
these hornets’ nests out of business, if not 
all the individual riflemen. So they con- 
centrated high-explosive shells on them. 
They did the trick; it buried them. But 
a buried machine gun may be dug out and 
fired again. In may be dug out two or 
three times and keep on firing as long as 
it will work, and as long as there is any 
one to man it. 


While some of the machine guns were 
being exhumed every man in one sector of 
the trench was killed. By noon the dead 
But aid 
was already on the way, as we read: 


and living were equal in number. 


At 1:30 o’elock a cheer rose from that 
trench. It was for a platoon of the King’s 
Royal Rifles which had come as reenforce- 
ments. Oh, but that band of Tommies did 
look good to the “ Princess Pats.’’ And 
the little prize-packet that the very relia- 
ble Mr. Atkins had with him, the machine 


Now was the supreme effort. It was 
as a nightmare in which only the objective 
of effort. is recalled and all else is a vague 
struggle of all the strength one can exert 
against smothering odds. The ‘“ Princess 
Pats” shot at Germans. After a night with- 
out sleep, after a day among their dead 
and wounded, after the torrents of shell- 
fire, after breathing smoke, dust, and gas, 
these veterans were in a state of exaltation, 
entirely unconscious of dangers of their 
surroundings, mindless of what came next, 
automatically shooting to kill, as they were 
trained to do, even as a man pulls with 
every ounce of strength he has in him in 
the crucial test of a tug of war. 

The Germans got possession of a section 
of the ‘‘Prineess Pats’”’ trench, where, it is 
believed, no Canadians were left alive. 
But the German effort died there. It 
could get no farther. This was as near 
to Ypres as the Germans were to go in 
this direction. When the day’s work was 
done, and there, in sight of the field seat- 
tered with German dead, the ‘* Princess 
Pats”? counted their numbers, of the 635 
men who had begun the fight at daybreak 
150 men and four officers, Niven, Papineau, 
Clark, and Vandenberg, remained fit for 
duty. 

Darkness found all the survivors among 
the ‘‘ Princess Pats’’ were in the support- 
and communication-trenches. The fire- 
trench had become an untenable dust-heap. 
They crept out only to’ bring in any 
wounded unable to help themselves, and 
wounded and rescuers were more than once 
hit inthe process. It was too dangerous to 
attempt to bury the dead who were in the 
fire-trench. Most of them had already 
been buried by shells. For them and for 
the dead in the support-trenches interred 
by their living comrades, Niven recited 
such portions as he could recall of the 











Chureh of England service for the dead 
recited them with a tight throat. . The 
the ‘‘ Princess Pats,” unbeaten, m oh 
out, leaving the position to their refer 
battalion of the King’s Royal Rifle 


Orps. 




































WAR IN THE JUNGLE 
\Asee is a fever that spreads with 


swiftness of epidemic over vast 
and breathes contagion into the most ¢ 
ous and hidden byways. Europe is aflg 
with it, and far south in the African jun 
inconsiderable groups of men are kif 
unimportant other little groups of menting 
unfrequented trails or in tiny clearings in 
the tangle of the forest. One such story of 
the far-off curse of war comes to us, ampli- 
fied with imaginative details by the para 
grapher of the New York Times. It tells 
of the visit of the fire-breathing bird to the 
hidden river, and how it left silence be- 
hind it when it flew away. It isan m- 
troubled, uncivilized place, we are told— 
there in Africa, along the hidden river: 


Nothing has happened there for a very 
long time. Perhaps nothing ever did hap- 
pen. Then one day up the river from the 
sea comes a boat so big that it slops the 
water over. It is higher than the palms, 
When it stops men come ashore. They de- 
cide to reconstruct the ground according to 
some purpose of their own. That takes 
them many days, and when the work is 
done they rest. Weeks pass. The land- 
scape assimilates the boat. The strange 
people who came with it, and are still re 
lated to it, are included among the other 
facts of existence on a river-bank in a paln- 
grove; and so the world is likely to go on 
again smoothly forever but for something 
that appears in the sky—something like a 
bird, only a thousand times larger. The 
men of the boat are evidently superstitious. 
They regard the bird as an omen of evil, 
and shoot at it. It does them no harm. It 
loiters about in the sky, with apparently 
no predatory designs. However, the men 
are right, for in a little while terrifie sounds 
are heard, followed by cloud-balls which 
have the force of lightning and destroy 
whatever is near them as they fall. The 
men hurl cloud-balls back in the direction 
from which the others come. When it 
stops the boat is badly damaged, many 
men are dead, and hundreds of beautiful 
palm-trees lie uprooted. A week later the 
bird appears again, and cloud-balls follow 
as before, only this time they come faster 
and fall always nearer, and fewer and fewer 
are returned from the boat, until at last 
the boat is a helpless mass and nearly all 
the men are dead. Then the great bird flies 
away with a contented sort of air. 

It is a strange thing to happen in a palm 
grove, and if you are told that it had to hap- 
pen because 115,000,000 people in the heart 
of another continent are at war with 
000,000 other people ‘scattered over all the 
continents of the world, in the name o 
civilization, you may have no more the 
deeper meaning of it than those who reat 
the next day a report from the British Ad- 








miralty that the German commerce-de 
stroying cruiser Kénigsberg, having taken 
refuge up the shallow Rufiji River, 2 East 
Africa, sereened by dense palms, was found 
by an aeroplane and shelled by monitors, 0 
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This sign on Service 
Stations throughout 
the United States and 
Canada guarantees 
expert care for your 
Hupmobile ‘when"and 
where you want it— 
without cost to you. 














The Squarest Deal for 
You and Your Hupmobile 


At last, a tangible, national service plan which insures against motor car troubles 


In line with our policy of produc- 
ing the best car of its class in 
the world, we now announce - 
what we believe to be the first 
and best plan of national ser- 
vice-to-the-owner yet devised. 

This plan is so simple, and so 
complete, that its basic princi- 
ples are almost certain to be in- 
sisted upon by all car owners as 
a standard of what motor car 
service should be. 

Its distinctive feature is a book of 
100 coupons which every buyer 
receives with a1916 Hupmobile, 
and which can be cashed{at 
any Hupmobile service sta- 
tion in the United States or 
Canada. 


These coupons entitle the owner 
to 50 hours of free labor—suffi- 
cient, under ordinary circum- 
stances, to keep the car in per- 
fect running condition. 

And this service, mark you, is 
over and above the company’s 
regular guarantee against defec- 
tive parts and materials. It is 
paid for, moreover, out of a 
fund established jointly by the 
Hupp Motor Car Company, its 
distributers, dealers and sales 
representatives. 

As each car is shipped from our 
factory, a definite amount of 


1916 Hupmobile Prices 
2-Passenger Roadster, $1085 
7-Passenger Limousine, $2365 

5-Passenger All-Year Touring Car, $1185. 


5-Passenger Touring Car, $1085 
1-Passenger Touring Car, $1225 





money is set aside for free service 
to you on that particular car. 
This service which you buy with 
your Hupmobile is for your car 
only; the labor cannot be per- 
formed on another Hupmobile; 
it is for your satisfaction alone. 


The new plan provides for the 


$200 greater in worth and $115 
lower in price—is the greatest 
automobile value this company 
has ever built. When we add to 
this wonderful car the guaran- 
tee of satisfaction resulting from 
the Hupmobile service system, 
we offer, we feel sure, the most 
exceptional car value in the 


regular care, inspection and 
adjustment without which no 
automobile can remain at its 
best. It relieves you of labor 
which is irksome to the average 
man. 


To give our system national scope, 
we have established hundreds 
of service stations throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Everywhere you go, you will see 
the white and blue signs that 
mark Hupmobile service’ sta- 
tions. 


So, no matter where you buy your 
car—no matter where you de- 
sire service—you get it from a 
trustworthy Hupmobile repre- 
sentative, and at no cost to 
yourself. 


Here is service so tangible, so def- 
inite and so practical, that you 
cannot afford to purchase any 
car without first learning all of 
the details of the Hupmobile 
plan. The 1916 Hupmobile— 


world. 

We urge you to have your Hup- 
mobile dealer give you the full 
particulars. 

Or write us, and we will tell you 
how the plan works, and send 
you the catalog of the seven 
beautiful new Hupmobiles. 


Hupp Motor Car Company 
1243 Milwaukee Ave. 
Detroit, Michigan 





This leather bound coupon book is given 
youwhen you purchasea 1916 Hupmobile. 


The coupons are exchangeable for 50 
hours of free service labor on your Hup- 
mobile at any Hupmobile Service Station 
in the United States or Canada. 


5-Passenger Sedan, $1365 
2-Passenger All-Year Coupe, $1165 


Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 














Consult 
Your 
Dentist 


at the first sign 
of Pyorrhea 
(Riggs Disease, 
loosening of the 
teeth, or reced- 


inggums). Y our 
dentist will tell you 
that only one per- 
son in every five, 
past 40 years of 
age, is free from 
Pyorthea or in- 
flamed gums. He 
will also tell you 
that while no 
drug or prepara- 
tion will cure 
Pyorrhea by 
itself, Forhan’s 
Pyorthea Prep- 
aration gives in- 
stant relief in all 
cases and is the 
standard pre- 
ventive of these 
distressing con- 
ditions. Use it 
daily under 
your dentist's 
direction, or as 
a preventive. 
Uselike a den- 
tifrice — pleasant 
to the taste. 
Large tube 50c. If your druggist hasn’t it, send his name (with 


price) to Forhan Company, 23-29 Elm St., New York, who 
will see that you are supplied. 





Like a sun in 
your cellar 


Cheaper, Better, Healthier 
Home Heating 


You must heat the air in your home; why 
heat water to heat that air or turn water into 
steam to heat it? The cheapest way is to 
heat air first, with the 


INTENSE 
Distributed Draft— Pure, Dustless Air 


FURNACE 


which though only 51 inches, or shoulder high, has more 
heating surface and capacity than ordinary fic furnaces. 
Low height permits quick rise to heat pipes, perfect 
heat distribution, easy installation in even ‘low- 
est cellars; self-cleaning surfaces eliminate dust 
in rooms; no ash shoveling—portable ash pan 
asin your kitchen range; hot waterattachment 
if desired. The Intense 
will last a lifetime be- 
cause of its gas tight, 
cast iron construction; 
burns any fuel — low 
feed door makes it easy 
for even a child to at- 
tend. 


Write Today for 
INTENSE Literature 
Write today for the Intense 
Rvuok— "How Shall | Heat 
My House?’’ We will send 
you full information re- 
garding this efticient heat- 
ing system without obliga- 
tion or expense. 


G. J. EMENY CO. 
60 Hubbard St., Fulton, N. Y. 
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whose gunners she was invisible. Their fire 
was directed by signals from the aeroplane. 
That explains quite unmiraculously every- 
thing that happened in the palm-grove. 





PRIDE OF THE OLD NAVY SOLD 
FOR JUNK 

HE ship that won California for us and 

let the Stars and Stripes fly above the 
Golden Gate has been sold for junk. Had 
any man done as much for his country, and 
outlived a career of such usefulness and 
honor, he might be assured of suitable pro- 
visions for his old age and public recogni- 
tion of his services. But the Portsmouth is 
only an old sloop of war, and so, despite her 
gallant defense of her country’s flag on 
many occasions in the last three-quarters 
of a century, she is fit only for the junkman, 
who, because of the excellent firewood that 
her deep timbers will make, and the long 
copper bolts that have held those timbers 
together so many years, regards the old 
warrior-ship with an avid eye. She was 
sold by the Navy Department for a trifling 
price, and to some it may seem rather piti- 
ful that no more altruistic buyer appeared 
to ransom her; but she may even yet be 
saved, perhaps, and find a more honorable 
resting-place than the scrap-heap, if some- 
one with sufficient reverence for a gallant 
ship and a loyal defender of the United 
States steps in in time and pays the junk- 
man the price of the kindlings and copper 
which she is considered worth. 

Built in Kittery, Maine, in 1834, her 
signal service to the State of California was 
performed on her first long cruise, when she 
put in at ‘‘ Yerba Buena,” as San Francisco 
was known in 1846, and forestalled the En- 
glish in claiming all that territory for our 
own country. Had she not done this as 
promptly as she did, there is little doubt 
that England would have claimed a portion 
at least of the El Dorado, and our Western 
coast-line would have been radically af- 
fected. In those days the United States 
had few rivals in the building of ships, and 
the Portsmouth was one of the best of her 
kind. The New York Sun thus describes her 
and comments upon her sailing qualities: 

While known as a twenty-gun ship she 
actually carried twenty-two guns in her 
prime; four 8-inch and eighteen 32 pound- 
ers. She was 155 feet long and was of a 
little over 1,000 tons. Her crew numbered 
210, and with 25,000 gallons of water 
aboard and a full supply of provisions she 
was able to keep the seas for the better 
part of six months. This independence of 
ports of call on the part of that old sailing 
craft is in notable contrast to the depen- 
dence of modern dreadnoughts upon fairly 
frequent replenishment of fuel and food- 
supplies. 

Some idea of the sailing qualities of the 
Portsmouth can be gathered from the rec- 
ords in the Navy Department. When run- 
ning free with a good wind she logged four- 
teen knots an hour, and when trimmed on 
the wind she could be counted upon to 
make 111'6 knots. In all of the essentials 
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AUTO TOURISTS 
Campers, Sportsmen! 


Take with you one of these clever portabl 

, > le 
stoves or auto kitchen outfits—enjoy pure, pov 
tizing hot-cooked food wherever and whenever 
you want it. Save hotel bills. 


M O at s Folding Camp Stoves 


& Auto Kitchenettes 


increase your outing pleasure. Stoves 
ing case half the size of suitcase, cook: 





fold into Carry- 
i ing utensils in- 
cluded. Hot, blue flame; wind-proof, cater Thee 
one with folding oven. Stoves included in kitchenette 
or sold separately. 


__ Endorsed by all users 
Kitchenette has everything complete for the tourist— 
dishes, silverware, cooking utensils, folding stove, etc. 


Light, compact. Rides on running board. Fr “ 
folds into table with legs. — 


_ Send postcard for circulars 
telling how Moats Gasoline Camp Stoves and touring 
outfits will bring you pleasure and economy. 


PRENTISS- 
WABERS 
MFG. CO. 


56 island Ave. 
Grand Rapids 
Wisconsin 















































No. 1 Stove 
Folded, 
also open 





DEALERS 
WANTED 





A valuable manual by James C. Fernald, L.H.D., 
on the correct use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, 
Relative Pronouns, and Adverbs in a concise a’ 

handy form with a wealth of illustrative exam- 
ples. The authoritative work on these highly- 
important essentials of a fluent style. Indispen- 
sable to teachers, ministers, writers and all lovers 
of accurate English. Cloth, $1.50 met. Postpaid 
$7.62, FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


Cassell’s New 
German Dictionary 
and English-German 


(Two Wiieh-Gorme 
Cassell’s New 
French Dictionary 


www eww” | 


and English 
‘oc 


(Two abularies) 
Cassell’s 
Latin Dictionary 
Latin-English 

English-Latin 
(Two Vocabularies) 


These three volumes will show 
you how to find the English 
equivalents of French,German 
a word: 





And vice versa, how to find the 
French, German or Latin equiva- 
lents of English words. . re 

Howto spell, pronounce, syllabicate, ete. How to con 
sages various foreign verbs. How tu translate Ame! 
ican coins, weights and measures into their oe 
They contain lists 0 











uivalents, etc., and vice versa. : 
eer names, raphical names, and various other 
valuable data. $7.50per volume; with Patent a 
Notch Index, 50 cents extra. Average ca ge 
charges, 16 cents per volume. 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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of sailing, steering, working into the wind, 
- geudding or lying to, the Portsmouth won 


f being excellent. What is 


something in which many good sailing 


‘the reputation o | 
= “a the rode easily at anchor in a seaway 
7 vessels failed. 


During her cruise from 1845 to 1848 she 


was at sea for 496 days, sailing nearly 64,- 
000 miles. , 
the Portsmouth played her important part 
at Yerba Buena, and Commander Mont- 
~gomery thus spoke in the picturesque lan- 


It was while on this trip that 


of the sea of the vessel’s capabilities: 

“She possesses the finest qualities of any 

ship I ever sailed in; rolls as easy as a 

cradle, and stands up under her canvas 

like a church; sails: very fast, and could 
dispense with fifteen tons of ballast.”’ 


Following her service under Commodore 
Sloate in the Pacific, the Portsmouth spent 
three years as flagship of the African squad- 
ron, refitted in Boston in 1851, and again 
joined the Pacific fleet. Her most cele- 
brated service at this time, we are told, 
was in reducing China’s Gibraltar, the Bar- 
rier Forts below Canton: 


At that time the American Consulate in 
Canton was virtually in a state of siege, and 
Commodore Armstrong determined to go 
up the river to its relief with three of his 
ships, the San Jacinto, the Portsmouth, and 
the Levant. The Barrier Forts were for- 
midable affairs. They were built of stone, 
and their walls ranged from six to eight 
feet thick of solid masonry. The batteries 
of the four forts mounted in the neighbor- 
hood of 180 guns. The men aboard thé 
Portsmouth and Levant numbered 410, and 
this foree was somewhat swelled by de- 
tails from the San Jacinto, whose draft pre- 
yented her from ascending the river. Two 
little steam vessels, scarcely much better 
than big tugs, the Kumfa and the Willam- 
ele, undertook to tow, respectively, the 
Levant and the Portsmouth. 

Unfortunately the Kumfa had assayed 
more than the power of her engines could 
achieve, and in the first day’s action the 
Levant was swept ashore before getting in 
range, leaving the burden of the attack to 
the Portsmouth. The latter’s guns made 
ordnance-history, and for the first time 
showed the world what explosive shells 
could do in the way of battering heavy 
masonry previously deemed impregnable. 

For three days the battle raged inter- 
mittently, sailors and marines being landed 
for the purpose of taking the forts by flank- 
ing operations. In the last two days the 
little Levant, because of her lighter draft, 
Was towed so near the forts that she re- 
ceived the hottest of their fire, but the 
Portsmouth had previously been able to 
cripple the defenses, and the Chinese com- 
mander finally gave up the fight. 

The Portsmouth was struck twenty-seven 
times and the Levant twenty-two times. 
The heaviest, loss of the Americans occurred 
through the premature explosion of a mine 

to destroy one of the forts after 
the enemy had fled. That cost Commo- 
te Armstrong three men killed and nine 

Seriously wounded. In addition the squad- 
ton lost nine killed and twenty - two 
gs The Chinese admitted a loss 


In the Civil War the Portsmouth served 
2 the Mississippi in the operations against 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip. Her next 
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Cla 


is a mental recognition of value, and is a reflected 
admiration of beauty or merit which precedes 
possession. 


As only an artist can appreciate art and a musician 
music, so motor-car values can only be appreciated 
by those who, in motor cars, buy only wor 
achievements. 


The casual onlooker may admire a motor car, but 
appreciation in its finality is purchase-admiration 
measured in gold and silver by the man to whom 
motor-car perfection is a habit in his big car buying. 


Scripps Looth 


luxurious light-weight cars are driven almost 
exclusively by owners o experienced motor~car 
jud: ment. ese owners are the most appreciative 
of cripps~Booth design and performance, and are 
widely responsible— through their enthusiasm con~ 
cerning the car—for its remarkable sales in the 
most exclusive circles. 


Scripps-Booth cars will win your appreciation 
when but given an opportunity through our nearest 
sales representative. 
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The Country of “The Ring And The Book ” 








By SIR FREDERICK TREVES 
Author of “‘The Other Side of the Lantern,’” Etc., Etc. 


AVIVID book, describing the scene of_a story of two 
hundred years ago—the story of the Franceschini, hus- 
band and wife, and of the priest who came between them. 
It is of these three that the tale is told in Browning's wondrous 
poem of ‘The Ring and the Book.” The present new volume 
is a great and beautiful book by a keen observer and alucid 
writer. Illustrated with a colored frontispiece and more than 
a hundred beautiful, full-page half-tones on super paper. 

cloth. $5.00 net; by mail, $5.22 











The London Times says: *‘The scheme 
of this book is like a Royal invitation—it 
is a command to be accepted and obeyed 
by every loyal lover of Browning’s great 
poem. . . Behind the beauty and 
the fascination of the scene lurks the stil! 
deeper fascination of a tragedy sweeping 
from point to point through the act which 
preluded the final catastrophe."’ 





Ent} being i lovers of 
the poem will become twice the lovers 
they were hefore. They will take this 
book to their hearts and enshrine it among 
their household gods, and they will be 
right.'’—London Standard. 











All BROWNING Lovers 22" 2.13 .73u4 conan 
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The Book of Thrift 


By T. D. MacGregor 


“An extremely timely and practical work—at once an 
inspiration to the reader and a dependable Guide 
of the road to fortune. It points out the pitfalls to be 
avoided and gives experience-tested advice making plain 
the path to financial success. It has been well called 
‘The 2oth Century ‘ Poor Richard’.”’ 
It contains a carefully worked out saving, interest and 
investment table, showing how you can make your money 
- earn as much for you as you earn for yourself. 
“The Book of Thrift" is a handsome, cloth-bound vol- 
ume of 350 pages, with over 70 illustrations. 
Send to-day for your copy of this first aid to success, 
which has received the endorsement of the American 
Bankers Association and of leaders in every walk of life. 
(Now Ready) 
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Sport 
Modern Tennis 


By P. A. Vaile, World-Known Authority 

Introduction by Max Decugis, Famous;French Player 

A Practical Guide for Amateur and Pro- 
fessional. Mr. Vaile isa master in the technique 
of the game. In this thorough volume he deals 
with every stroke. He illustrates his instruc- 
tions with instantaneous photographs of great 
payers in action: McLoughlin — Brookes— 
Wilding—Williams—Bundy—T. R. Pell, etc. 
For American tennis enthusiasts special in- 
terest attaches to his chapter on “* How Amer- 
ica May Regain the Davis Cup.” 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. $2.00 Net; 
(Now Ready) Postpaid, $2.15 
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in Politics 
The Near East From Within 


By an “High Political Personage” 


who frequently visited the scenes of Eastern 
Intrigue, conferred with and about German 
Servian, Russian, Bulgarian, Roumanian 
Grecian and Turkish Potentates, and in the 
natural course of his business learned the Se. 
crets of European Diplomacy. What They 
Covered and Why, Told Now in a Most Fa- 
miliar Fashion. 

“Extraordinary revelations ... about the course of 


German diplomacy regarding Turkey, Egypt, Russi 
the Balkan States.""—New York Times. (Now Reedy) 


Crown ~ Cloth. With 13 Photogravure Illustrations. Price 


* 





Large 12mo, Cloth. $1.00 net; by mail $1.12 








00 net; average carriage charges, 16 cents 








Speech and Speaking 





Kleiser’s Complete Guide To 
Public Speaking 
By Grenville Kleiser 


The only extensive, comprehensive, encyclo- 
pedic work of its kind ever issued, with its varied 
and inclusive contents alphabetically arranged 
by topics, and made immediately accessible by a 
Complete Index. The best advice by the world’s 

eat authorities upon every phase of Public 

peaking. (Now Ready) 

Royal 8vo, Cloth, over 700 pages, $5.00. Full 
Flexible Leather, $7.00; carriage 24 cents extra. 





Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


A record in concise and interesting style, of the 
Origin, Growth, Development, and M utations, of 
the English language. It treats of Literature and 
its Elements; of the Dictionary as a Text-Book, 
and its Functions; of Grammar, Phonetics, Pro- 
nunciation and Reading; of the Bible as a model 
of Pure English; of Writing for Publication and 
of Individuality in Writing; also of the Corrup- 
tion of English Speech. (Now Ready) 


12mo, Cloth. 418 pages. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 





A Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Embracing English Words, Foreign Terms 
Bible Names, Personal Names. Geographical 
Names, and Proper Names carefully Pronounced, 
Annotated, and Concisely Defined. It indicates 
also the Preferences of the Current Dictionaries. 


12mo, Cloth. 750 pages. $1.50. (In Press. Ready 
in October.) 





A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


Based on the publications of the United States 
Bureau of Education and the Rules jointly ap- 
proved by the American Philological Association, 
the Philological Society of England, and the 
Thirty-one Rules recommended by the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board. More than 6,000 typical 
simplifications. 

8vo, 160 pages. 
By mail 8 cents extra. 


Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents, 
Ready in Oc- 


(/n Press. 


Business 


How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business 
By Sherwin Cody, A.M. 


A*book of “practical business direction, suggestion 
study and example, based on the real psychology of 
business effort. Considers at length and with care 
National Characteristics, Service, Your Own Valua- 
tion of Yourself, Monopoly for Every Man, The Mind 
and How It Works, The Imaginative Method and Its 
Uses, Principles of Appeal, Proportion and Emphasis, 
Analyzing a Business, Correspondence, Various Styles 
in Business Letter Writing, System in Mail Order 
Correspondence, A Study of the Grocery Business, 
Collections by Mail, etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 ; by 
mail $2.12. (In Press. Ready early in September.) 


Dictionaries 
The New Desk Standard Dictionary 


80,000 things explained—words, phrases, etc. 1,200 illus- 
trations, 6,000 tables of synonyms. Instant Information on 
War, Peace, Commerce, Law, Medicine, History, Phi- 
losophy, etc.—Every Branch of Knowledge. 8vo, Cloth, 
$1.50; with Thumb-Notch Indexed, $1.80; by mail l6c extra. 








The New Comprehensive 


Standard Dictionary 


An Entirely New Work—abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls NEW Standard Dictionary. _ Defines and ex- 
plains 48,000 words and phrases. Contains 1,000 pictorial 
illustrations. Cloth-bound, $1.00; by mail $1.12. Indexed, 
25 cents extra; by mail 12 cents additional. 





The New Concise 


Standard Dictionary 


An Entirely New Work—abridged from the Funk & 
Wagnalls NEW Standard Dictionary. Defines and ex- 
plains about 35,000 words and phrases, and contains 780 pic- 
torial illustrations. Cloth-bound, 60 cents ; by mail 72 cents. 
Thumb- Notch Indexed, 25 cents extra; .by mail 12 cents 


additional. 
Shooting 


Rifles and Ammunition 
By H. Ommundsen and Ernest H. Robinson 


Part I deals with the beginnings of the rifle as a sporting, 
and then as a war weapon. It traces the evolution of the 
modern weapon of precision. Part II deals with the prac- 
tical side of shooting on the range, in the field, and in war. 
Problems of rifle fire are clearly treated. Large 8vo, 80 
plates. £5.00 net; carriage 24 cents extra. (Ready in Sept.) 








Gardening (Now Ready) 
The Book of Hardy. Flowers 


A simple’and complete descriptive guide to the cz/ti- 
vation of the trees and shrubs, perennial and annual 





of-doors in summer. 
pages of text 





tober.) 





flowers that are hardy or are suitable for planting out- 
big beautiful book of almost 500 
and 90 beautiful full-page illustrations in 


- ina, pee 
color and half-tone that will assist the reader in the iden- Eger ye ape jee og war we dy 2 

tification of all hardy flowers. Large 8vo, 9% x6% 8vo volumes, Cloth. Beautifully illus. $10.00 per set. 
inches and 2 % inches thick. Price $3.50; by mail $3.70. (Now Ready) 





' Art 
‘‘Royal Academy Pictures and 


Sculpture 1915’’— is just published 


_It gives the only authoritative fine art record of 
pictures actually hung at this year’s show. It is a 
fully representative epitome of the best and most 
interesting works of art there exhibited. The illus- 
trations are sufficiently large to provide an excel- 
lent idea of the originals. Quarto, Cloth. $1.75 net; 
by mail $1.90. (Now Ready) 


Great Pictures by Great Painters 


_Two large volumes containing 100 of the world’s great 
pictures, reproduced in the beautiful colors of the orig- 
inal, mounted on white art board, and accompanied by 
a page of comment and biographical text, concerning the 
pictures and the painters. 

Large quarto. 2 vols. $15.00 per set. 


Health, Etc. 
How To Live 


By Irving Fisher, Ph.D., and Eugene L. Fisk, M.D. 
Being Rules of Healthful Living Based upon Modern 
Science. Authorized by the Hygienic Reference Board 
of the Life Extension Institute, Inc. Prepared in Collab- 
oration with the Board by Chairman Irving Fisher, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy, Yale University, assisted 
by Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., Director of Hygiene of 

the Institute. 12mo, Cloth. $1.00; by mail $1.12. 
(Ready in September) 


The Health-Care of the 
Growing Child 


By Dr. Louis Fischer 

His Diet—Hygiene—Training — Development —and 
Prevention of Disease. Important to the parents ofa 
child that has passed babyhood; covering General Hy- 
iene and Development, Nutrition, Catarrhal and In- 
ectious Diseases, Diseases of the Skin, Accidents and 
Emergencies. 12mo, Cloth. Illus. $1.25; by mail $1.37. 
(Ready in September) 


- Electricity 


Dynamo and Electric Motor 
es e 
Building 

A valuable handbook for the builder or user of elec- 
trical machicery. Explains how dynamos and motors 
work, and gives illustrated details of their construction 
—with special treatment of the processes involved in 
winding the magnets and armatures. 145 illustrations 
and diagrams. Cloth, decorated cover. 50 cents net; 
by mail 54 cents. (Now Ready) 


Gardening 


Gardening For Amateurs 
Edited by H. H. Thomas : 

Gardening Expert and author of many books on the subject 
Everything about growing every kind of plant or 
flower, about making a garden, laying out a garden, land- 
scape gardening, etc., is fully explained in this beautiful 
big new library. Experts on every plant and every phase 








(Now Ready) 
































At All Bookstores, or FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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aetive service came in 1872, when she was 
fitted out for survey duty in the Pacifie, 
and sailed under the command of Com- 
mander Joseph S. Skerrett, a navigator of 
the old school. She started out from the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard and was just eighty- 
three days and eight hours at sea before 
she put in at Taleahuano, Chile, some 300 
miles south of Valparaiso. Of that cruise 
we read: 


In going around Cape Horn she expe- 
rienced heavy gales. At that season the 
weather in the neighborhood of Cape Horn 
was bitterly cold. Many of the men suf- 
fered from frost-bite and exhaustion. There 
was only one fire that could be kept going, 
and that was in the galley, where all of the 
cooking was done. 

To keep the men on watch from suffering 
from the cold, and to make life bearable 
between decks, bricks were heated hot or 
solid shot were put in the fire and then 
placed about in buckets of sand. It was a 
battle, night and day, for four weeks. Only 
unflagging watchfulness and the finest sort 
of handling saved the old sloop of war from 
disaster. All hands were well-nigh wort 
out when the anchorage was reached at 
Taleahuano. 


She finally reached Honolulu approxi- 
mately on her fortieth birthday, where she 
soon convinced all beholders that she was 
in the prime of life, by the marvelous ex- 
hibitions of her sailing qualities. It was 
her commander’s secret desire while there 
to try her out against a British craft of 
somewhat the same build and reputation, 
and, as we are told: 


The opportunity came when both ships 
were bound back to Honolulu after a brief 
cruise. The friendly contest was on the 
moment the two ships sighted each other. 
The circumstances had more than one his- 
torical precedent, for our sailor officers had 
many times outstript their British rivals 
in the past in this matter of seamanship. 

The harbor of Honolulu is a difficult one 
to enter because of currents and coral reefs. 
The British commander played for sea- 
room. Both ships had every stitch of can- 
vas set to catch the full force of the light 
breeze. ; 

As the coast was neared the wind fell 
and the English ship was held off from the 
shore. Not so the Portsmouth. Her eap- 
tain jockeyed his vessel like a yacht and 
ran in toward the coast, where fitful cats- 
paws darkened the water’s surface. Cun- 
ningly he caught each one of these helpful 
puffs of wind, and the wonderful old sloop 
of war answered to each impulse. Under 
full sail she glided into port while her com- 
petitor rolled in the calm miles seaward. 

So beautifully was the ship brought to 
anchor and her canvas furled that a Rus- 
sian admiral, then present, could not re- 
frain from expressing his admiration, and 
accordingly sent his flag-lieutenant with a 
letter of congratulation and praise for the 
captain of the Portsmouth. The British 
officers present were very much chagrined. 


Her last service of note was to place King 
Kalakaua, of the Hawaiian Islands, firmly 
on his throne, when a revolutionary party 
threatened to unseat him. We read that— 


It was then that the captain of the 











Portsmouth and the commander of another 
American naval vessel present notified the 
authorities that they would land sailors and 


‘marines to preserve order in case of need, 


and the ships were warped about so that 
their broadsides could sweep the approaches 
to the palace. This display of support for 
Kalakaua sufficed. He was duly crowned 
and the revolutionary party subsided. 

King Kalakaua thereafter had the friend- 
liest feeling for the United States and 
looked upon this country as sponsor for 
his regency. In a way, therefore, the old 
Portsmouth was instrumental in binding the 
United States and the Island Kingdom by 
closer ties, and thus made it both logical 
and easy for Hawaii to come into the Union. 

After many years of useful service of a 
varied character in the United States Navy 
the Portsmouth was turned over to the New 
Jersey Naval Militia in January, 1895. 
Later the old sloop of war was assigned to 
the United States Marine Hospital service 
for quarantine duty. The ravages of time 
made her no longer fit for even this field of 
usefulness, and after being tied up for many 
months at the navy-yard, Norfolk, she was 
condemned and ordered to be sold, tho the 
old. sea-dogs of the Navy were reluctant 
to see her go. 





THE SECOND DAWNING OF 
“THE SUN” 


N July 3 the New York Sun moved 
from the old quarters where it had 
been planted in 1868, at the age of thirty- 
five, by Charles A. Dana, and where for at 
least twenty of the last forty-seven years 
progress and tradition had quarreled with 
continuous bitterness, to new and com- 
modious quarters in the neighborhood. It 
is not an easy matter to move a paper while 
it is still running, especially when there are 


evening editions added to the morning one | 
and a continuous chain of activity running | 


day and night. All that could be moved 
without causing an actual interruption was 
It then 
remained to transport the balance, a chang- 
ing of horses midstream that no one on the 
paper could view without a slight feeling of 
dread. Stop the paper for one day? Never! 
Such is contrary to the dearest traditions 
of journalism. 
promptly and in as complete a form as 
usual, tho the heavens fall. Accord- 
ingly the Saturday preceding the Fourth 
was chosen. Saturday is generally an easy 
day, and in this case, overshadowed by the 
double holiday, there would be even less 
news than usual—unless a big story should 
break! Unfortunately the day that seemed 
so promising was about the worst one that 
could be chosen in these days, when the 
war has made nearly all other news seem 
cheap and pale. A ‘‘special correspondent”’ 
of The Outlook gives us the story of that 
fervid last day of The Sun on its ancient 
orbit: 


made ready in the new building. 


fach issue must appear as 


Seareely had the first edition of The 
Evening Sun gone to press, at 9:55 a.M., 
when the telephone brought a rumor from 
a Wall Street reporter that Mr. J. P. Mor- 
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““Why—When Did 
You Begin 
to Smoke a Pipe?” 


The first day you appear with your new 
pipe, you can’t get away from that question. 
Your friends all show renewed interest in you. 
You explain half apologetically that you used 
to smoke a pipe a good many years ago. Ad- 
vice is offered you. You are told that it will 
improve a new pipe to boil it in milk, to soak 
it in whiskey, to swathe it in chamois, to rub 
it with this and dip it in that—none of which 
things you do. 

Then the question of tobacco comes up. 

Every man recommends the brand he 
thinks is best. Some men go so far as to offer 
you a pipeful to try. 

The whole proceeding is human nature in 
one of its simplest and most beautiful forms. 

It is human nature for us to want you to 
try Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco} in your 
pipe. We want to give you a sample package 
containing quite a few pipefuls. 

Of course, it’s business with us, too. We’re 
not chumps. We realize that if you try Edge- 
worth you will probably want to smoke it all 
the time, as thousands of those who try it do. 

But there is a lot of satisfaction in it, too. 
If a man sends for a sample of Edgeworth, 
tries it, and likes it, there is a pleasure in feel- 
ing that you have introduced him to a tobac- 
co in whose flavor he has found ‘‘Peace and 


Good Will.”’ 


If you will send us 
your name and address 
and the address of the 
store where you buy 
most of your tobacco, 
a sample package of 
Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed will be sent to 
you. 

You will like it, if 
we understand what 
pipe-smokers like—and 
we think we do. 

The retail prices of 
Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed are toc for pocket-size tin, 50c for 
large tin, $1.00 for humidor tin. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. It is on 
sale practically everywhere. Mailed prepaid 
where no dealer can supply. 

Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed is easy to roll 
into a tight, round cigarette. In a cigarette 
it is slightly milder than in a pipe, and the 
flavor of an Edgeworth cigarette is refresh- 
ingly different. 

If you will accept the proffer of the free 
package, write to Larus & Brother Co., 5 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm 
was established in 1877, and besides Edge- 
worth makes several other brands of smoking 
tobacco, including the well-known Qboid— 
granulated plug—a great favorite with smok- 
ers for many years. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants—I{ your 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & 
Brother Co.'will gladly send you a one or two 
dozen (10c size) carton by prepaid parcel post 
at same price you would pay jobber. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
RANGER” bicve ie. WWeite = once for 
our an offer. 








er 


nary values in our eae) ape offers. You 
a cannot afford to buy without nesting 
latest propositions. WRITE TODA 
be a “Rider Agent 


our 
** and make 
mey taking orders for bicycles and 


big money 
supplies. Get our liberal terms on asample 
, to neeeeee he — Png 

i nt, sundries and every- 
thing in the bieyeleline halt - Factory 
on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 


CO., DEPT. 1-172 








Away With Wood Joists! 
Build Fireproof Floors of 












KahnPressed Steel andfly-Rtib 


HE old style inflammable 


wood joist must go. It is 
being fast replaced, in stores, 
schools, apartment houses, resi- 
dences, etc., by Kahn Pressed 
Steel Beams. These make possible 
fireproof floors at a low cost—easy 
to build, vermin-proof, rot-proof, 
light as wood, and permanent. 


No forms are required nor spe- 
cial equipment, but only the use of 
Hy-Rib above and below. Sucha 
construction never shrinks, caus- 
ing ceilings to crack and plaster to 
drop. Satisfactory in every way. 


You cannot afford to build with- 
out at least learning about this 
splendid type of modern floor con- 
struction. Write today for special 
pamphlet B. 36. 





TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


Youngstown, Ohio 











POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 











: Here’s the New Improved 


Dodson Sparrow Trap 


Catches sparrows automatically—has a double 
funnel trap on left end, a drop trap on right end. 
There is no other trap like this. 

Ifelp in the good work of banishing English 
Sparrows—these quarrelsome pests drive Song 
Birds away from us. Put out a Dodson Trap. 
Price $6, f. o. b. Chicago. 

Free Booklet.—Tells how to attract native 
birds. Describes the famous Dodson Bird 
Houses—20 styles. If you want Song Birds, 
get genuine Dodson Bird Houses. 

Nature Neighbors—a Library of fascinating 
books chiefly about Birds—written by authorities 
and marvelously illustrated in colors. Write for 
free illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 
730 Security Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 














gan had been shot by a burglar at his home 
in Glen Cove, Long Island. 

“It’s all over the Street,’ he reported. 
“T am in the Morgan office now. No, I 
ean’t confirm it, but I’ll stand by the phone 
and call you the moment I hear.” 

The city editor snorted. ‘‘ Such a story, 
on such a day, even if it were true!” 

Just then the messenger boy from a news- 
agency came sauntering in. The editor 
snatched at the paper he carried. The 
long sheet held only three lines—a bulletin: 
“Glen Cove, L. I. Reported here that J. 
P. Morgan—”’ 

“It’s true!” eried the editor, for the 
same reports had come from places thirty 
miles apart. ‘‘ You write the heads; I'll 
clear the paper. Let me know the moment 
you’re sure.”” And the city editor bolted 
up the iron stairs to the composing-room. 

Being sure on so big and so important a 
story is the vital thing. Quick work on 
half a dozen telephones settled the bare 
fact. No rumor to manipulate the Stock 
Exchange here. Mr. Morgan was shot in- 
deed! The bulletin was helpful. ‘“ By a 
crank,” it said. Enough to go to the street 
on. Ina few minutes the paper was onjthe 
presses, moments afterward in the news- 
boys’ hands, and ‘“ the town beaten” by 
twelve minutes. 

All in the day’s work—the newspaper 
day; but now the rub was on. At noon the 
wreckers came into the office to sweep it 
clean of chairs and tables, books, tele- 
phones, and typewriters. Everything must 
go. They would tear the very heart from 
its body and still expect it to keep on beat- 
ing, for the paper must come out as usual, 
tho all its machinery be removed. 

Everything was yet to be learned about 
the shooting. Who did it? Why, where, 
how? Were there accomplices? Rumors 
of dynamite, Germans, British Ambassa- 
dor, flew about. The wires of half the tele- 
phones were out, but still the news must be 
had. Washington, Ithaca, New York, and 
Dallas, Texas, must be queried by tele- 
graph. The stories from the men sent to 
Glen Cove, to police stations, to consulates, 
and banking-houses, must be taken and 
turned into print, ‘“‘ with pictures.”” One 
reporter, turning from a telephone with a 
big message to write down, found his ma- 
chine gone, and as he expostulated loudly 
his desk followed. An editor, feverish over 
head-lines which must catch an edition, had 
his pencil knocked from his hands by tre- 
mendous blows rained on the city desk. 
A deaf workman was busy pounding the 
desk-legs loose from the floor, heedless of 
objurgations. 

** Call off the workmen for ten minutes,” 
they begged. ‘“ Bring back that type- 
writer! We must have one or two machines. 
Be careful with those glue-pots! You’re 
pouring the stuff all over the library books.” 


And so it went, as twilight descended on 
the old Sun building. Apparently hope- 
less, each edition yet found its way to the 
street on time, and News overeame the 
Chaos that sought to throttle it. The 
afternoon had been a record-breaker, but 
the end was not yet, as we learn: 


At 6:20, when the editors had no place 
to sit, almost none to stand, came the last 
sensation of the day—confession that Mr. 
Morgan’s assailant and the bomb-planter 
in the Capitol at Washington were the 
same. One more extra! It was “ put to 
bed ”’ (the presses locked) within sixty 
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J[NSTANTANEOUS 
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and What They Say of Success 
New and revised edition. By Wilbur F. Crafts 
Such as Roosevelt, Carnegie, 
Wanamaker, Bryan, Grover 
Cleveland, Justice Brewer, Dr. 
R.S. MacArthur, John D. Long, 
and others. A grand book for 
Young Men. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
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By Newton Newfink 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go ‘‘back to nature”’ on a hunt: 
ing and fishing trip. Itisa rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as hisliterary method. 

Thomas W. Lawson says it is: ‘‘Body-shaking, 
lung-tearing, side-splitting. . .. I hystericked. roll 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolledinto the open grate. 


“I think your book splendid. . . . You have a spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 


Price 75c; postpaid 80c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 
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of the ‘‘ dead-line ” (the Printers’ 
ng hour). Another beat! 
Bang! went the presses for the last time. 


The day was over. The Sun was setting . 


mmany Hall. Worn out but 
oF et the pire marched out, and 
in Park Row looked back at the outgrown 
shéll, DOW turned to wrack and chaos. One 
of them quoted what the paper’s poet had 
written a few days before: 


Beneath those dim and aged eaves 
Were traced with many a driven pen 
The heart-beats of a hundred years, 
The moving pageantry of men! 


But now no more of triumphs won, 

Good friend, thy usefulness is done. 

Young heart that strode the stair to fame, 
Old hearts that could not quit the game, 
The book is closed wherein ye write, 

The hour has struck. Give ye good-night! 





A GLIMPSE OF WAR-THREATENED 
RIGA 


HE sudden turning of General von 

Biilow’s army in the Baltic provinces 
of Russia when almost within firing-range 
of the important city of Riga, in the last 
weeks of July, marks the second narrow 
eeape that that northernmost point of 
wars domain in Europe has had. The 
other occasion was the storming of Libau, 
to the south, in early May. So far the 
city, with its fine harbor and important in- 
dustries, has been spared, and meanwhile 
with each approach of the invader it has 
endeavored to shake off a little more the 
German character that in the days of 
peace it came gradually to adopt. For 
Riga was in many respects a more German 
than Russian city when the war began. 
Of this a writer in the Springfield Republi- 
can reminds us, and gives us an attractive 
picture of that remote seaport. Says the 
writer, Miss Gertrude Besse King, a former 
resident of Springfield: 


Spring has come in the Baltic provinces 
with orchard bloom and skylarks. In the 
park of Riga, so like the Boston parkway, 
not only the willows and birches are green 
as in Petrograd, but maples as well, above 
the beds of tulips and daffodils. But one 
plunges here not only into another season, 
but another civilization. Everything is 
German—theaters, museums, language, 
the very style of the city, both in its 
quaint, old, twisting streets and its new 
wide ones, flanked by large public build- 
ings. Many a Riga Russian can speak 
Gérman better than his mother tongue. 
The people walk faster, look trimmer, and 
do business more briskly than in the 
other provinces of Russia, for Riga is 
really a flourishing German industrial 
city of about the size of Boston. When 
war broke out, therefore, it was a difficult 
matter to eliminate the traces of Germany. 
It was attempted. German signs are 
painted out, the German language is not 
to be spoken, and is not, ostentatiously, 
tho it Is preached in the churches and 
declaimed in the theaters, and spoken 
generally in private. All but one German 
newspaper have been supprest, but this is 
still allowed the privilege of quoting other 
journals, because, so it is said, the Empress 
herself must have a German paper. 
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President of the United States, the President of the Panama Republic, the Secretary 
of War, Chief Engineer George W. Goethals, and other authorities. 

@The author and his associates were able to gather information at first hand from 
the heads of the government—information which throws a flood of light upon the 
diplomatic, legislative, engineering, sanitary, financial, and commercial features of 
Canal history. From the discovery of the Isthmus of Panama down to date, the 
History unfolds a story of absorbing interest in a literary sense, and of supreme 
importance from the American standpoint. 
QThe special contributors write of events in which they were participants. The 
first two chieftains of the operations at Panama—John F. Wallace and John F. 
Stevens—tell their personal experiences for the first time. Theodore Roosevelt tells 
how the United States acquired the right to dig the Canal. Theodore P. Shonts 
speaks of the work’ performed during his régime. Major-General Leonard Wood dis- 
cusses the question of defenses of the Canal. Captains Knapp and Andrews con- 
sider the Canal and Naval strategy. John Hays Hammond takes a survey of the 
world’s cOmmerce as affected by the Canal. Representative Moore reviews Panama 
Canal legislation. Sir Hiram Maxim writes under the heading ‘‘The British Empire 
and the Panama Canal.’’ Surgeon-General Blue covers the wide field of interna- 
tional quarantine in connection with the Canal. Lorrin A. Thurston, of Honolulu; 
Minister Calderon, of Bolivia, and former Minister Peynado, of Santo Domingo, 
contribute important chapters. 

QThe History is an encyclopedia of American genius and ingenuity. It describes the 
operations of every important American corporation which contributed to the build- 
ing of the Canal, and contains a list of every person, firm, and corporation executing 
contracts in connection with the Canal. 

@Included in the volume are the biographies of all persons prominently connected 
with the history of the Isthmus of Panama and the Panama Canal—more than 400 
biographical sketches. 

@The Appendix contains all treaties between the United States and foreign nations 
relating to inter-oceanic communications; all acts of Congress relating to the 
Panama Canal, and important executive orders. 
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Cornless 
Feet 


Are Very Common Now - 


A few years ago they were 
not. People pared corns and 
kept them. Or they used an 
inefficient treatment. 


Then the Blue-jay plaster was 
invented. That ended corn pain 
instantly for everyone who 
it. But it also gently undermined 
the corn, so in two days it all 
came out. And this without one 
bit of pain or soreness. 


One told another about it, 
until millions came to use it. Now 
those people never keep a corn. 
As soon as one appears, they 
remove it. 


We urge you to do that. Prove 
Blue-jay on ‘one corn. If you 
hesitate, let us send you samples 
free, If the pain does stop—if 
the corn does go—think what it 
means to you. It means a lifetime 
without corns. Your own friends, 
by the dozens, probably, know 
that this is so. 
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Ends Corns 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
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Runs on Alcohol 


—_ 
at cost of less than % cent an hour, 
anywhere, without electricity, springs 
or batteries. Superb construction. 12- 
inch blades. Adjustable roller bearing. 
Reliable. A proved comfort. Prompt 


delivery. K 
eep Cool 
Write for price and free circular 
Lake Breeze Motor, 111 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 

















tS YOUR WIFE A CLUBWOMARH? 
: If so let her read Ellis Parker Butler’s 
THE iINCUBATOR BABY 

“* An amusing account of the upbringing of an incu- 
* bator baby by a club of women who thought them- 

selves scientists on the subject of infant growth. The 
story is bright and original.’’ Post-Intelligencer, Seat- 
tle, Wash, 75 cents. Bookstores, or 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


m- SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
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came within 30 versts of Riga, there was 
immense excitement. The boom of cannon 
made a panic in the poorer quarters of 
the city, where the people ran about 
shouting, ‘‘The Germans are ~ coming.” 
Cart-loads of refugees appeared daily from 
the sections around Mitau fleeing -with 
their little bundles of clothes. Shavli, 
which contained the third-largest tannery 
in Russia, was captured, motor-trucks con- 
veyed the whole supply of leather into 
Germany in accordance with dispatches 
sent a few days before to the factories to 
expect the booty. The hides were paid 
for and the works burned, tho -why. they 
were given money for the prize :is. still a 
puzzle to the Russians. 


One evidence of the fright that people in 
these localities have received is in the 
desolation of those portions of the shore 
or ‘‘ Strand,” about the river Aa, which were 
formerly occupied by tourists at this season 
of the year. There are as yet none of this 
class of people among the fugitives, but 
the dread of invasion has affected them as 
keenly. We are told that— 


In ordinary years the houses are all 
engaged by January and 80,000 people fre- 
quent the shore during the season. Now 
all the pretty datchas are for rent. These 
at least are Russian, with their brown 
fronts, latticed porches, and red roofs 
overhung with weeping birches. Never 
was unkept grass so yellow gold, nor 
did such changing splashes of ragged sun 
shine through the translucent leaves.. The 
wide, white sands lying in a long curve as 
far as the eye can reach are practically 
empty: a few children with pails, instead 
of the thousands of bathers. But it is 
searcely strange that all the little villages 
are deserted, for the Government has an- 
nounced that it may, without notice, have 
to use the one railway thither for the 
conveyance of troops and ammunition. 
So for us alone was the air heavy with the 
scent of apple-blossoms and lilacs, while a 
very blue sea stretched quietly to the 
sky, beyond the aisles of golden birch and 
russet-stemmed pine. 


But the saddest sight is that of the 
refugees, in flight or in broken, dispirited 
return to desolation. Of these the saddest 
are the Jews, who not only have suffered 
as much as their Gentile neighbors, and 
in some cases undeniably more, but, in 
addition, have received hardly more sym- 


‘pathy from the Russians than from the 


invaders. This is graphically represented: 

As we reached the Riga station two 
contrasting war-scenes met our. eyes. 
Above our heads on an elevated track a 
train of soldiers was moving toward the 
front. Crowded into the box cars, the 
privates, oddly enough for Russians, were 
making merry. One fellow had an ac- 
eordion, the rest would have danced had 
there been room; failing that, they were 
waving and winking at the few passers 
below. 

But there was no music or gaiety in the 
other picture. Four low carts, overcrowded 
with homeless Jews, were rattling over the 
cobbled street. Huddled, half-sick, bound 








Manufacturer: ‘‘Well, what do you : 


think‘of that engine, John?”” 
Mechanical Head: ‘“That’s the best 


looking engine after two years’ steady. 
How far has it 


use I have ever seen. 
actually run?” 


Manufacturer: ‘*The speedometer 
shows alittle over 30,000 miles, thow 
I think it has really run more than that.” 


Mechanical Head: ‘‘What kind of oil 
did they use in it?” 


Manufacturer: “In accordance with my 
instructions they have used nothing but 
HAVOLINE OIL from the outset.” 


Mechanical Head: ‘Well, HAVOLINE OIL cer. 
tainly does splendid work. Two of the original 
spark plugs are in the cylinder, and it doesn’t look as 
if they have ever been removed for cleaning or any 
other purpose.”’ 


Manufacturer: “Yes, that’s right. The other two 
spark plugs were replaced a little while ago owing 
to the fact that the points were burned away, but 
when the plugs were taken out they were absolutely 
clean. And another thing! We have never had the 
bearings taken out nor the valves ground.” 

Mechanical Head: ‘This I think is a remarkable 
record. It certainly speaks highly for HAVOLINE 
OIL as well as for the engine. I guess it’s the only 
oil for us to recommend after this.’’ 


Note: Name of this engine given on request. 


HAVOLINE OIL is 
sold by all Garages 
and Auto Accessory 
shops. Look for the 
blue- and - white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet, 
free upon request. 
Write today to 


INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
Dept. C New York 
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for the empty plains, they were jogged 
away beneath the flaunting fragrancé of the 
great horse-chestnut* blossoms. 
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SCOUTING ON THE “STRAFERS” 

NE of the most distinctive forms of 
@ British humor is the delightful pas- 
time of reducing affrighting things to 
apurdity, and to this trait the Germans 
jave, during the war, played up in the 
best possible manner. Germany’s grim, 
hood-chilling “Hymn of Hate” was a 
shining mark for British wit, and produced 
immediately a host of impudent cartoons 
depicting vindictive Germans gritting their 
yeth till the sparks flew. Following the 
“Ymn of ’Ate,”” as Tommy Atkins pro- 
nounces it, came the stern utterance, 
“Gott strafe England!” With this Tommy 
and his friends at home were supposed to 
be deeply imprest—but they weren’t a bit. 
It gave them instead all the delight of a 
new toy. That word strafe—an admir- 
able word! Tommy at once bent it to his 
yes, fashioning it mercilessly into noun, 
yerb, and adjective, and finding it mar- 
ylously pliant and adaptable. Being an 
mknown word to start with, it could be 
used to mean nearly anything. It could 
be brought into every sentence, to give a 
new quip to worn-out phrases. Had 
Tommy’s deep appreciation for that word 
been crystallized into action, he would 
doubtless have gone to the nearest ‘‘Stra- 
fer” with tears in his eyes in an honest effort 
to express his inexpressible gratitude. As 
it is, however, he merely whiles away the 
tedium of the trenches by finding new ways 
to employ it in general conversation. Of 
all this we are given knowledge by the 
American war-correspondent Frederick 
Palmer,who has stumbled on this etymolog- 
ieal pastime while observing the ways of 
the British forces in the trenches. In the 
New York Sun he furnishes a few examples 
of the uses to which the new word may 
be put: 

“What do you think lam? A blooming 
traffie policeman!” growled the cook to 
two soldiers who had found themselves in 
a blind alley in the maze of the trench 
streets back of the firing-trench. ‘‘My 
word, is his Majesty’s Army becoming 
illiterate? Strafe that sign at the corner! 
What do you think we put it up for? To 
show what a beautiful hand we had at 
printing?” 

And again: 

The soldier-cook brought on the roast 


chicken, which was received with a befitting 
chorus of approbation. 
© would carve? Who knew how to 
carve? Modesty passed the honor to its 
neighbor till a brave man said: 
al will—I will strafe the chicken!” 

Gott strafe England!” “Strafe” is the 
great word of the trenches. It has become 
#noun, a verb, and adjective, and a cuss- 
word, and a term of greeting. Soldier 
asks soldier how he is “strafing” to-day. 

3 When the Germans are not called 
boches” they are called “strafers.” 





















oe you ‘strafe’ a -little for us?” 
ommy sings out to the German trenches 
they are close. 


But just because he makes fun of him, 
the British soldier does not therefore under- 
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shines through 


MAZDA 


Not the name of a thing: but the mark of a 
A 


Back of the MAZDA Lamps that 
light your home stands a Service the 
like of which the world has never seen 
—-scientific research organized and car- 
ried on for the purpose of making elec- 
tric lighting better, and even more 
inexpensive than it is. 

Centering in our Research Labora- 
tories at Schenectady, where scores of 
experts delve into many fields of science, 
MAZDA Service seeks always for new 
ideas in illumination, new materials 
and new methods of manufacture. 

And when these are tested and ap- 


proved, they are at once 

transmitted to our manufactur 

ing centers at Cleveland and 
Harrison, and to other manufacturers 
entitled to receive this Service, for em- 
bodiment in the MAZDA Lamps they 
make. 

And so when you see the Mark of 
this Service—that word MAZDA— 
etched upon a lamp, you may be sure 
that lamp sums up the latest efforts of 
the world’s ablest lamp investigators, 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY & 
4621 
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The Perfect Pump with Perfect Attachments 
‘Guaranteed Not to Spray Oil with the Air’’ 
There is no reason for buying a makeshift outfit made to mect a demand when Kellogg 
Tire Pumps are made in different models to meet special requirements of different cars. 
Model 101 With Complete Attachments—$15 

Special Dodge Outfit—$10 Special Ford Outfit—$9.50 
All Kellogg pumps are made with metal piston rings—grey iron cylinders—and are 
supplied with poppet valves, both intake and exhaust (ball check valves always leak and 
heat the ar), as well as other features which make for their superiority. 


Attachments. Designed for each Car Stock arvied by Leading Distrib beso ee Work 


Save time by sending us $15 with name and model of your car and your dealer's name. 
Satisfaction or money back. We protect our dealers. 
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KELLOGG MFG. CO., 10-20 CIRCLE ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The European war has created a great demand 
and unlimited SS for those who know 
Spanish, French, German or Italian. Now is 
the time to better your position or increase your 
business. You can learn quickly and easily, at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


Language- Phone Method 
: and Resenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You simply listen to the living voice of a 
native professor pronounce the foreign 
language, over and over, unti] you know 
it. Write for free ‘‘Language Treatise’’ 
and particulars of trial offer. 
The Language-Phone Method 
Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
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Nothing like 

UW } oo K going at it with 

good advice, 

given by one who has placed hundreds 
of young men and women. Get his new 
book—**How to Get g@pPosition and How 





to Keep it.” Th hly up-to-date, 
sound, and sensible. By mail 54 cents. 
FUNK & WAGHALIS COMPANY, New York 








How to Sell Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER 
The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling— 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
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rate the German’s ability as a fighter. The 
men among whom Mr. Palmer found him- 
self in this particular section of the line 
were under the command of youngsters of 
twenty-five, members of one of the oldest 
and proudest of British regiments. The 
merriment at the enemy’s expense was 
full of the hilarity of youth, but in the 
midst of it fell comment upon matters of 
moment to the command, delivered with 
all tho dignity and sagacity befitting 
the proudest traditions. of the regiment. 
We read: 


An expedition had been planned for that 
night. A patrol the previous night had 
brought in word that the ‘‘strafers” had 
been sneaking up and piling some sand- 
bags in the wheat-field. The plan was to 
slip out as soon as it was really dark, with 
a machine gun and a dozen men, get be- 
hind the German’s own sand-bags, and 
give them a perfectly informal reception 
when they returned to go on with their 
work. 

Before dinner, however, J——, who 
was to’ be the general of the expedition, 
and his subordinate made a reconnaissance. 
Two or more officers or men always go out 
together on any trips of this kind in that 
ticklish space between the trenches where 
it is almost certain death to be seen by the 
enemy. If one is hit the other can help 
him back. If one survives he will bring 
back the result of his investigations. 

J had his own ideas about comfort 
in trousers in the trench in summer. He 
wore trunks with his knees bare. When 
he had to do a “crawl’’ he unwound his 
puttee leggings and wound them over his 
knees. He and the other slipt over the 
parapet, which did not attract the atten- 
tion of the enemy’s sharpshooters. 

On hands and knees, like boy scouts 
playing Indian, they passed through a 
narrow avenue in the ugly barbed wire, 
and still not a shot at them. A matter 
of the commonplace to the men in the 
trench held the spectator in suspense. 
There was a fascination about the thing 
too, that of the sporting chance, without a 
full realization that failure in this hide-and- 
seek game might mean a spray of bullets 
and death for these two young men. 

They entered the wheat, moving slowly 
like two land-turtles. The wheat parted 
in swaths over them. Surely the Germans 
might see the turtles’ heads as they were 
raised to look around above that green sea. 
No officer can be too young or supple for 
this kind of work. Here the company 
officer just out of school is in his element 
with an advantage over older officers. 
That pair were used to crawling. They 
did not keep their heads up long. They 
knew just how far they might expose 
themselves. They passed out of sight and 
reappeared and slipt back over the parapet 
again without the Germans being any the 
wiser. 

Hard luck! It is an unaccommodating 
world. They found that the patrol which 
had examined the bags at night had failed 
to discern that they were old and must 
have been there for some time. 

“T’ll take the machine gun out anyhow 
if the Colonel will permit!” said J——. 

For the Colonel puts on the brakes. 
Otherwise there is no telling what risks 
youth might take with machine guns. 





Opportunity for that sort of thing does 
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fail for long at the front, however, and 


pect naturally— 
i We were half through dinner when a 


eame to report that a soldier on 
thought that he had seen some 
Germans moving in the wheat very near 
qur barbed wire. Probably a false alarm; 
put no one in a trench ever acts on the 
theory that any alarm is false. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of holding a trench. 





Im fither side is cudgeling its brains day and 
gight to spring some new trick on the other. 








[fone succeeds with a trick the other im- 
mediately adopts it. No international 
@pyright on strategy 1s recognized. 

We rushed out of the mess-hall into the 
fring-trench, where we found the men on 
the alert, their rifles laid on the spot where 
the Germans were supposed to have been 






“Who are you? Answer, or we fire!” 
glled the ranking young Lieutenant. 

If any persons present out at front in 
fe of thirty rifles knew the English 
lmguage and had not lost the instinct of 
#if-preservation they would certainly have 
become articulate in response to such an 
uveiled hint. Not asound came. Prob- 
sbly some rat or mole running through the 
wheat had been the cause of the alarm. 
But you take no risks. The order was 
given, and the men combed the wheat with 
a fusillade. 

“Bnough! Cease fire!’’ said the officer. 
“Nobody there! If there had been we 
should have heard the groan of a wounded 
man or seen the wheat stir as the Germans 
hugged closer to the earth for cover.” 

This he knew by experience. It was not 
the first time he had used a fusillade in this 
kind of a test. 

Then we returned to the mess-hall. After 
dinner J—— rolled his puttees up around 
his bare knees again; for the Colonel had 
not withdrawn his permission for the ma- 
chine-gun expedition. J ’s knees were 
black and blue in spots; they were also— 
well, there is not much water for washing 
purposes in the trenches. 

Great sport that, crawling through the 





dew-moist wheat in the faint moonlight’ 


looking for a bunch of Germans in the 
hope of turning a machine gun on them 
before they turn one on you. i 

“One man hit by a stray bullet,” said 
J— on his return. 

“I heard the bullet go th-ip into the 
earth after it went through his leg,” said 
the other officer. 

“Blythe was a recruit, and he had asked 
me to take him out the first time there 
Was anything doing. I promised that I 
would—and he got about the only shot 
fired at us.” 

“Need a stretcher?” 

“No!” 

Blythe came hobbling through the trav- 
erse to the communication-trench seeming 
Well pleased with himself. The soft part 
of the leg is not a bad place to be hit. 





On Its Way.—‘“‘ Why do you think you 
will have any trouble in keeping the 
engagement secret? ”’ 


han had to tell the girl, didn’t 1? ’— 





An Even Match.—‘‘ Here comes Blink- 
#8. He's got a new baby, and he'll talk 
wet death.”’ 

Well, here comes a neighbor of mine 
Who has a new setter dog. Let’s introduce 
and leave them to their fate.” —Life. 
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Guaranteed the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED Way 


If you buy coal, you'll be glad to 
read this: ¥ 


“T have 14 rooms and all are heated from the Under- 
feed furnace at a uniform temperature. I have no gas 
pe smoke, and it gives perfect satisfaction. J use buckwheat hard 
in my 

My coal bills for the past year have not exceeded $30 where last year I 
heated only 6 rooms and it cost me over $60, 

There are not nearly as many ashes as from other furnaces. We feed .our 
UNDERFEED furnace morning and eveningin severe weather. At one time this 
Was somewhat mild,it ranfor a week without any care, and 

(Signed . CARRIE G. YAPLEs, 
239 Oak St., Binghampton, N. Y. 

























How It Does It 


There is always a hot fire on oe of 
the coals in the New-Feed UNDER- 
FEED. Fresh coalisted from below! 
The fire never has to fight its way to 
the top. All smoke, and soot 
which must pass up through the fire are con- 
sumed and transfo into heat! 

The UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
grades of coa lwith wonderfulease and suc- 
Sg Seg a 

ewashes. Noclinkers. pi warm 
air, steam or hot water. 50% in Goat each: bas. 4 tt 

A boy of 12 can operate the New-Feed S180 interestingly 


describes 
hi onderf 
UNDERFEED with ‘expert results. construction of the New Feed 


ILLIAMSON CUT 
Os | NEW-FEED COAL 
lo OD 28 a ae oe ee © ee 
Furnaces and Boilers : 





Get This Free Book 


It willsave you many 
an hour, and many a 
dollar. “ Ov 
to Underfeed”’ tells why 


Nothing complicated. Nothingtogowrong. UNDERFEED. nd the 
No stooping. The operating principle is ag coupon today— NOW — for 
simple and effective as the coal-feeding  *c2! home and pocket com- 
principle. fort next winter. 


The Williamson Heater Co. 


Formerly the Peck Williamson Co. 
2827 Fifth Ave. ti, Ohie 





No such thing as “rubber roofing” 


A lot of manufacturers call their roofing “Rubber Roofing,” “Rubberine,” “Rub- 
beroid”—Rubber-this and Rubber-that. The life is all out of rubber if exposed 
to the daylight for six months. It would be silly to put rubber in roofing, and 
rubber costs more per pound than roofing sells for for a hundred pounds. 
There is no such thing as ‘‘Rubber Roofing” of any kind. There is no rubber in 


Certain-teed 


Roofing 


It is made of the very best Roofing Felt thoroughly saturated 
in our properly blended asphalts and coated by a harder grade 
of asphalt which keeps the soft saturation within—the life of 
the Roofing—from drying out quickly. We have found from 
long experience in every part of the world and under all kinds 
of conditions that these are the materials that give the best 

and the longest service on the roof. 

Certain-teed Roofing is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years according to whether the thick- 

ye <> . . . 

ness is 1, 2 or 3 ply respectively, and if the roof fails to make good you have a respon- 

sible guarantee to fall back on. Beware of the product which is misrepresented to you 

in any way. Your local dealer will quote you reasonable prices on our goods. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Company 
World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
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“There is no security so safe on 
this Earth as the Earth itself.” 


5% and 6% 
FARM MORTGAGES 


No safer investment exists than ‘‘Corn Belt” 
farm s in Iowa Eastern South 
Dakota where crop failures are wu: own. 


We offer you absolutely safe first mortgages 
from $400 to $20,000 and to you 5% to6%. 


net 

Each mo: less than 50% of the value” 
of land and buildings. ss 

Complete information furnished upon request. 

Write today. 

IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY 
10 Hippee Building DES MOINES, IOWA 
Estab. 1872. Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000 
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Others buy them. Safe, 

and more interest than the 

4 3% or 4% savings banks 
(@) pay Better get posted. 


RITGACY 
TGh Ware for New list No. 574 Ano Free BOOKLET. 
OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE CO.(xc) 


Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 





Thedemandin unsettled times for good first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 


usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from_$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 








on lands iff Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas. 

Safe as Government Bonds. All Loans 

made by expert with many years’ expe- 
rience. Interest semi-annually. No taxes. Write 
for Loan List No. 29. Capital $125,000.00. 


TITLE GUARANTY & SECURITIES COMPANY, Shreveport, La. 


ba 
FORNIA 
» ortgage,s'!! 
i) Assured safety for the large and small investor, with 
W choice California improved property for security. 


Write for list of guaranteed First Mortgages that pay 
Tand 8%net. The Farm Mortgage Co., Fresno, Cal. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED AND PRI- 
VATELY OWNED RAILWAYS 


~OME railway statistics for the whole 
world, showing mileage, capitalization, 
and the proportion of government-owned 
and privately owned lines in each country 
for the year 1913, with comparisons for 
previous years, were recently issued by the 
Royal Prussian Ministry of Public Works, 
and have since been summarized in The 
Railway Gazette. Altho most of the figures 
were derived from official sources, it was 
found neeessary to depend in part on un- 
official reports. In this compilation rail- 
ways owned by governments are listed as 
State railways, whether actually operated 
by governments or by private companies. 
The total mileage figures for the several 
countries and these figures as divided into 
privately owned and State-owned roads for 
1913 are as follows: 
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NET ON OKLAHOMA AND KANS. FARM SECURITY 


Two great food producing States 
offer perfect security in first mort- 
gages on improved farms. Judg- 
ment based on 33 years’ experience 
withoutaforeclosurein Okla. Write 
for latest list, No. 30. Best refs. 
P.H. Albright & Co., Newkirk,Okla. 
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Our convenient method enables you to buy divi- 
dend-paying Stocks and Bonds in any amount — 
one, five, ten, seventeen, forty—by making a 
small first payment and balance in monthly in- 
stallments, depending upon what you can 

to pay—$5, $10, $25, fa » $75. You receive all 
dividends while completing payments and may 
sell securities at any time to take advantage of 
rise in market. 

Free Booklet B-18, “The Partial Payment Plan” 
Gives full information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


QHELDON. MORGAPR 


—_— AND COMPANY ..... 
42 Broadway, New York City 
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Europe 
Country Total Private State 
0 REE RITTER 39,831 2,998 36,833 
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Great Britain 23,572 eS 
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WS i sino ctnacesince 29,468 27,687 1,781 
United Blates 55 6.055 i00 002: 256,823 256,823 «.«.... 
Newfoundland... ............ 773 Seated ES 
SE en eee 15,932 3,509 12,423 
Central America............. 2,016 4,655 361 
Greater Antilles............. 3,425 3,275 150 
Lesser Antilles.............. 338 alee SOP 
PINS 8 win oka ais cc coe 625 515 410 
CORRE ee 637 569 68 
British Guiana.............. 104 Ee ae 
Dutch Guiana............... 375 a ae 
<8 A PRE A 655 655 Ae 
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Country Private State 
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Bel -ian Kongo Colonies... ... . 868 wee “nee. 
South-African Union: 
Cape Colony.............. 3,999 548 3,451 
Se ee BS? cue 1,109 
Central South Africa. ...... 488 157 3,331 
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Colont 
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East Africa... ... RRS 8 
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Thus it appears that in a total mileage 
for the world of 690,133 miles, private 
companies owned 464,421 miles, or 67 per 
cent., and governments owned 225,712 
miles, or 33 per cent. These are the figures 
for 1913. In 1912 the private railways 
owned 68 per cent., so that the government 
railways gained one per cent., inePeasing 
their mileage by 9,644 miles, while the 
mileage of private companies increased 
only 5,487 miles. 

An analysis of the statistics given for 
the various countries shows, however, as 

e Railway Gazette points out, that this 
gain by the State railways ‘represented 
the absorption of existing lines rather than 
greater activity in railway construction.” 
For example, 4,478 miles of line were 
added to the government total in Mexico, 
and 1,002 in Argentina, ‘‘ without any in- 
crease in the total mileage of the country.” 
In Australasia there was also a gain of 
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absorption of private lines, ‘‘altho the total 
mileage of the country increased only 
385 miles.’”” The privately owned lines, 
therefore, ‘‘actually increased their mileage 
by construction 12,000 miles, of which 
about 6,500 miles was offset by the aec- 
quisition of lines by the governments.” 
In respect of length of lines, outside of 
North and South America, the retums 
show that government ownership “greatly 
predominates,” but that the privately 
owned mileage in the United States— 
256,823—‘‘greatly exceeds the mileage of 
all the government-owned roads in the 
world.” It was regarded by this paper 8 
“somewhat surprizing to find that the 
greatest increase in government mileage !s 











































in North and South America, due to the in 1913 
absorption of private lines in Mexico and gating 1 
Argentina.” Even outside of the United Fis not he 
States, ‘‘private ownership is greatly Pt Bping pr 
dominant in America.” Excluding ol § therein 
256,823 miles, there are in this hemisphere J will shoy 
71,261 miles of private railways, agails a The 
28,223 miles of government railways. In pe : 
only two countries in this hemisphere- Pig 
Mexico and Peru—‘‘is government owner § 4. su] 
ship the predominating policy, and it the Stat 
Peru the roads are operated by compaiitt § British / 
In a majority of the countries of the world announc 
private ownership continues to pre Vessel th 
Among the 75 nations and colonies fot pe 
which statistics are given, 42 ‘have mor ere 
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have more government mileage.” In 
9 countries “the entire railway mileage 
is privately owned,” but in only 7 are all 


of the railways owned by the State. 


THE WAR-LOSSES IN SHIPS 

Statistics are at hand as to losses during 
the war in ships for ten months. : Approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. of the world s shipping 
gas lost in that time. This loss embraces 
99 ships of all kinds, with a gross tonnage of 
915,457. When the war began, the world’s 
gross merchant tonnage was 48,000,000, of 
yhich Germany had 5,082,000 tons and En- 
d 20,751,000 tons. From a summary 

of these statistics printed in The Journal of 
Commerce the following additional facts 


are taken: 

“England's gross tonnage in the first ten 

months of war has been reduced 609,934 

_ A total of approximately 327 
gessels flying the Union Jack had been de- 
stroyed bysubmarine, mine, and similar way- 
operations in that time. The losses wére 
divided about as follows: One hundred 
ad seventy merchant steam-vessels and 
157 trawlers, fishing smacks, ketches, and 
sailing vessels. 

“The detailed tabulations of the mer- 
thant tonnage losses by the respective 
nations to date, given below, indicate in 
striking manner the power of the sub- 
marine in destroying commerce, practically 
half of the vessels given in the list having 
been lost by such warfare. The serious 
danger to shipping of all classes from mines 
isalso to be noted. Neutral tonnage of the 
Scandinavian countries, adjacent to Ger- 
many, being exposed to mine-danger to the 

test extent, has suffered extremely 
eavy losses from such weapons of war. 

“How the various nations have suffered 
in loss of tonnage is shown in the following 
especially prepared tabulation, giving the 
number of steamers and their egate 
gross tonnage lost by each of he thirteen 
countries: 











No.of Gross 
_ Nation Ships Lost Tons 
England, including 170 merchant steamers and 
157 trawlers, sailing vessels, ete.......... 327 609,934 
Germany, including merchant vessels of all 
ee 5: Se EE NES ERT ee Ae 102,062 
Norway, including merchant vessels of all 
MAS Aaintkincos sibs. dubtuee cxeae 47,771 
France, including all types................. 24 42,233 
Denmark, inclading SMWDNS......c.s-co0c 17 26,521 
including all types................ 22 22, 
Holland, including all types................ 13 18,132 
Russia, including RE aie Nee 17 6,024 
Italy, Greece, Persia, and Spain, all types... . 7 11,879 
America, all types of vessels................ 9,601 
Austria, including all types... . 4 5,691 
, including all types .. . 9 2,706 
NE Cigna doeils hnslac axe kamd tas 509 = 915,457 


“With the shipping losses as a direct con- 
sequence of the war approaching 1,000,000 
gross tons in ten months, and the ship- 
building yards of the countries engaged in 
war turning out very little, if any, new 
vessels, some shipping interests entertain 
the fear that there must be a serious de- 
crease in the tonnage of the world at the 
end of the present year. The importance 
of the fact that the shipyards of the United 
Alngdom, France, Germany, and Austria 
in 1913 launched merchant vessels aggre- 
gating no less than 2,635,231 tons gross 
8 not being overlooked by owners of ship- 
ping property, who find encouragement 
therein’ that the value of their holdings 

i show no decrease at the end of the war. 

The tables showing the tonnage losses 

le respective nations given in this 
wile, It. is believed, are complete up to 
pr They were compiled from rec- 
fr supplemented by official reports of 
iia te Department at Washington, the 
ntish Admiralty, and German War Office 
vee cements. _ In addition to the type of 
essel the immediate cause of destruction is 


sven, as well as the detailed and res tive 
goss tonnages,”’ : nes 


. than government. mileage, while , 
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Seat Cover Prices Down 50% 





NOW ADD BEAUTY AND LUXURY TO YOUR NEW OR OLD CAR! 


’ Give your new or old car that touch of refinement, luxury and distinction added to any car by Globe Seat 


Covers. Don’t pay high prices or have Seat Covers made towrder. Glo 


Seat Cover prices are actually 


0% lower than all others — 50% less for Seat Covers equal in materials, in fit, in workmanship and 
Seanty to the highest priced kind. We guarantee this—we prove it or you need not pay. . 


Buy Direct—Save Half 
Here arf examples of how we undersell others : $40 Chal- 
mers Segt Covers, $20; $60 Packards, $30; $40 Cadillacs, $20; 
uicks, $15; $27 Maxwells, $13.50—other cars at pro- 


portionately low prices—exactly 50% saved. We sell direct 
from‘factory to car owners only—you save middlemen’ s profit, 


Every Car Needs Them! 


They add to the appearance of any car—save leather up- 
holstery—preserve its life, elasticity, comfort. It costs but a 
trifle to replace Globe Seat Covers—it costs many times more 
to replace leather upholstery. They eliminate the soiled 
clothes nuisance—can be detached for cleaning easily and 
quickly. 














EVEN per cent first mortgages on 
S Jacksonville and Tampa improved 
business and residential properties are 
dependable investments free from spec- 
ulative features. These thriving cities 
are the largest in Florida, with values on 
a substantial foundation. 


United States Trust & Savings Bank 
















Perfect Fit For Any Car 
We have correct patterns of every model of every car and 
guarantee glove-like fit and perfect workmanship, They are 
ready for delivery—no waiting—no mistakes—no alterations, 
The [pleasure of motoring is actually enhanced by Globe 
Seat Covers—they' re cooler than leather in summer—warmer 
in winter—more comfortable to sit on. 
For Free Send name, model and year of your 
Samples car and we will send you our low 
prices with nine samples of Globe materials—waterproof and 
washable fabrics in nine handsome colors. When you order 
we will ship on approval—you pay only if satisfied. Your 
car needs them—write us now. 
GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 17 Hamilton Aveane, Racine, Wis. 
World’s Largest Exclusive Seat Cover and Top Mfrs. 











HE mortgages represent not more, 
than fifty per cent of.a conservative 

valuation of the properties. These are 

carefully selected by experienced bank 

officials. Offered in convenient 

amounts of $100, $500 and $1,000. 

Write for particulars. 


0 55-57 Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 










JACKSONVILLE AND TAMPA FIRST MORTGAGES 








, EVERYTHING ABOUT 
PHOTOGRAPHY IN A NUTSHELL 


A great, big encyclopedic work covering 
the whole field of photographic knowledge 
and practise. The greatest book in the entire 
field of photographic literature—the result of the 
cooperation of many men, each having special knowl- 
edge of his own particular branch. Your outfit—your 
studio—your factory, is incomplete if you do not 
Possess this all-inclusive work. Its alphabetical 
arrangement automatically solves every problem of 
h hic practise, chemistry, etc., etc. 





CASSELL’S 
Cyclopedia of 


For the Amateur, the Professional, the Manufacturer, the Artist, the 
Scientific Student, for EVERYBODY Interested in Photography. 





Large Quarto, Cloth, about 600 Large Double Column Pages, $3.75 Net: by Mail 24c Extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, - 





HOTOGRAPHY 














A hurried glance through itepepes reveals (among hundreds 
rf other things) such practic: topics as: Photographic 
-hemistry—Enlargin aeons — Batons ng—Va- 
rious Processes—Artificial Light—Flashlight— Portraiture 
—Wild Animals—Architecture—Autochrome Process— 
Backgrounds—Filling in Backgrounds—Copyright— Bas 
Relief—Printing—Translating Photos into Line—Draw- 
a Freon as to Fit Out a Dark Room 
—Enamel Surfaces—Fixing—Framing—Shutters—Lenses: 
—Speed—Indoor Work—Instantaneous a 
Natural Color Photography — Paper—Snapshots—Ex- 
posures—Stereoscopic Photography—etc., etc., throughout 
the entire list of photographic terminology. The book 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones, color plates and 
numerous diagrams. 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN ON SENECA LAKE, N. Y. 








. A Mineral Springs ‘‘Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM, 
from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment: for heart disease. 
The treatment methods and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science 
has approved and that our experience.of years has demonstrated to be of value. Three 
medicinal mineral springs are used for: “drinking cures,” two of which are highly radio- 
active. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, but about five 
times as strong. BRINE SPRING No. 2 IS THE MOST HIGHLY RADIOACTIVE 
SPRING IN AMERICA, 64.8 Mache Units per liter, or about three times as active as 


the next highest American spring known. 
THE B ATHS oy avon under the direction tee. ty the treatment of 
eumatism, Gout, Diabetes, ity, New » Neuralgia, Anaemia, 
Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, Kidney Disease, and Dis- 
orders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS is situated in a large private park with miles of well 


built walks and drives. Midway .between the Great 
Lakes and the Hudson. A thousand miles of Good Roads radiate ——- the Finger Lake Region. 
Automobiling. Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty. Golf Course, Tennis Courts. 
Miniature and Clock Golf. : 





For Descriptive Booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, New York 
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A Superb 
Exposition Train 
Arrange to travel via 


St. Louis—on your Exposi- 
tion trip. 


WAOUDOTUQLOVAVCECANGORUAADEQDHCAAASEAD ONE 


The most picturesque 
route between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rockies 
—the scenic line of the 
world across the Rockies— 
the famous Feather River 
Canon route through the 
Sierras —are included in 
the trip on 


o THE. . 

Hcenicfimited 

All-steel— handsomely 
equipped—fast daily service 
between St. Louis, Kansas 
City and San Francisco. 


Via the 
MISSOURI PACIFIG-~— 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE 
WESTERN PACIFIG~. 


The only through train 
from St. Louis to the 
Pacific Coast. Fare includes 
trip to San Diego. 
For information and booklet— 
call or write 
Cc. L. STONE 


P. Traffie Manager 
Missouri Packhe Railway 
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HeWent All Around the World 


and then wrote a book about the Jews in every 
country he visited — America—England —Ger- 
many — Austria— France— Russia— Poland— 
Southern Europe—The Far East—India—China 
—South America—etc. “ He is John Foster 
Fraser, a noted critic and traveler. He was so 
imprest with the power and. progress of the Jewish 
Chiasee.ent be sth Race, that he called 
his big new book 
“The Conquering J 
" The New York Times says: ‘It presents the results of 
the author’s studies in many lands, of the position, vital- 
ity, struggles,achi tsand adaptabilityof the Jew.” 

Sentinel, Milwaukée, Wis, says: ‘‘There are facts con- 
tainéd-in its pages which ‘will probably startle the. gen- 
eral reader, which must arouse interest and admi- 
= all for the marvelously recuperative powers of 
this Opolitan nation.” ° 

The Hebrew Standard, New York: “‘Its three hundred 
pages contain about one of the best condensed surveys 
of the whole world’s Jewish position that has been 
published in recent years.” - 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Wonderful Control.—Mas. Dents (at the 
ball-game, excitedly)—‘ Isn*t our pitcher 
perfectly grand, Tyrus? He hits the club 
nearly every throw.’’—Joplin Times. 











No Place For a Boy. 
[From the Cedar Rapids Gazette.] 


Wanted—Boy to work in Salome factory. 
418 3d ave. east.—Chicago Tribune. 





The Last Resort—Fravu von ScuMiptT 
(of Berlin)—‘‘ Otto, where are we going 
for our holidays this summer? ” 

Orro— Well—er—there’s Turkey.” — 
Punch. : 





Talented.—Hrpsy—“ That boy of ours 
seéms mighty fond of tendin’ to other folk’s 
business.” 

Hirram—* Guess we'll hev to make a 
lawyer of him. Then he’ll git paid for 
doin’ of it.”-—Boston Transcript. 





“One Good Turn —.”— StrRaNGER — 
“Seventeen years ago I landed here in 
your town broke. I struck you for a dollar. 
You gave it to me, saying you never 
turned a request like that down.” 

CiT1zENn (eagerly)—‘* Yes? ” 

STrRaANGER—“ Well, are you still game? ” 
—Judge. 





His Punishment.—‘ Doctor,” called the 
small boy, “‘ come up to our house quick ! ”’ 

‘“* Who is sick at your house? ” asked the 
doctor. 

‘“* Everybody but me. I’d been naughty, 
so they wouldn’t give me any of the nice 
mushrooms pa picked in the woods.”— 
Ladies’ Home Jéurnal. 





By-Products.—F rigENnp—‘‘ What? You’re 
not going back to the stage this season? ”’ 

GREAT ARTISTE—“ No. I have so many 
eash-orders ahead for testimonials for 
piano-players, hair-tonies, bath-soaps, mas- 
sage-creams, hair-bleach, headache-dope, 
champagnes, safety-razors, cigarets, life-in- 
surance, and chewing-gum that I can’t find 
time for less important things.” —Puck. 





Two of a Kind.—A lady selected some 
purchases in a store, asking that they be 
kept for her until the next day. When she 
returned, she could not remember who 
waited on her. After puzzling over the 
matter she approached one and asked: 

“Am I the woman who bought some 
embroidery here yesterday? ”’ 

““Yes’m,”’ replied the girl, stolidly, and 
turned to get it.—Christian Register. 





Wireless Emphasis.—She sailed into the 
telegraph-office and rapped on the counter. 
As the clerk came forward to meet her, he 
remembered that she had been there about 
ten minutes before. He wondered what she 
wanted this time. 

** Oh,” she said, “‘ let me have that tele- 
gram I wrote just now; I forgot something 
important. I wanted to underscore ‘ per- 
fectly lovely ’ in acknowledging the receipt 
of that. bracelet. Will it:cost anything 
extra? ”’ 

“No, ma’am,” said the clerk, as he 
handed her the message. 

The young lady drew two heavy lines 
beneath the words and said: 

“It’s awfully good of you to let me do 
that! It will please Arthur ever so much.” 











—Youth’s Companion. 












Bounced?—‘‘ RUBBER MAN E 
WITH SINGER BACK.’’—San re 
Examiner head-line. 





CU! 








Timid. — Orricer (as Private At kin 
worms his way toward the enemy)—* Yo 
fool! Come back at once!” 











Tommy—“ No bally fear, sir! 1, i July 30.—' 
hornet in the trench.” —Punch. — held by 
‘ aid, Lor 
Higher Frugality.—* Another new hat which h 
You should really save your money, with London r 
the price of everything going up.” raids of 
“But why? The longer I save it the attack 
less I can buy with it.” —Passing Show, Bo drop 11 
E works t! 
Just the Reason.—Juvcr (of divoree July 31.—1 
court) —“‘Aren’t you attached to your attack « 
husband? ” St. Pol, 
PLaintirF—“ Certainly. I came here tack 01 
to be detached.”—Boston Transcript, Douai; 
upon 
Wise Mo.—‘ Why,” asks a Missouri] Aan°S) 


paper, “does Missouri stand at the head one poi 





in raising mules? ” which t 
““ Because,” says another paper, “that land. 

is the only safe place to stand.”’—Christian 

Register. july 28. = 
Risky.—Cavatry Srerceant—“T told te 

you never to approach a horse from thef their a 

rear without speaking to him. First thing report : 


you know they’ll kick you in the head, and the Pol 





we'll have a bunch of lame horses on our So c 
— north, ¢ 
hands.’”’— Judge. Lublin 
Not Dangerous.—‘‘ You criticize us,” ie del 
said the Chinese visitor, ‘‘ yet I see all i, a 


your women have their feet bandaged.” 
“That is an epidemic,” it was explained 

to him, gently,‘‘ which broke out in 1914, 

Those are called spats.’’— Washington Post, 








The Hero.—First Tramp— You seem 
very ’appy abaht it. Wot’s up?” 
_ Seconp Tramp (reading Mr. ‘Asquith’s 
Guildhall speech)—‘‘’Ere’s me bin goin’ 
wivout luxuries all this time, an’ I’ve only 
jus’ found out that I’ve bin ’elpin’ the 
country to win this war.”—Punch. 





Her Happy Task.—Several members of 
a woman’s club were chatting with a little 
daughter of their hostess. 

‘* T suppose you are a great help to your 
-mama? ”’ said one. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ replied the little miss, “ and 
so is Ethel; but to-day itis my tum t 
count the spoons after the company 3 
gone.’’—Chicago Herald. 





A Long Wait.— The self-made man 
stalked into the office of a great financier 
with whom he had an appointment. 

“You probably don’t remember me, 
he began, “ but twenty years ago, when! ~~ Aap 
was a poor messenger boy, you gave mea hicks with is 
message to carry— ” : ; 

“Yes, yes!” cried the financier. “Wheres 
the answer? ”—Argonaut. 


PATENT: 







PATENT § 
RNED. 





Like Cures Like.—‘‘ Now, Willy,” said 
the mother, “‘ you told me a falsehood. Do 
you know what happens to little boys who 
tell falsehoods? ” BS: 

“No, ma’am,”. replied Willy sheepishly. 

“Why,” continued the mother, “4 
black man with only one eye in the center 
of his forehead comes along and flies with 


him up to the nfoon, and makes 4 


DUPLI 


SAVE MON 
UNIVE, 
RSA 


mn 
CLASS 





sticks for he balance of his life. _ i $1 
you will r er ell a falsehood again, qe 
you? It 1s awfully wicked! ”—Ladie Minin 





Home Journal. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
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Vistula, in spite of reenforcements, are 
severally arrested by the Russians. 
On the 

k, so London claims. 


istula the Germans are hurled | 


July 30.—Geneva reports 





331 


Russians are retreating in a northerly 
direction. 


GENERAL 


July 28. = Pope Benedict issues an appeal 


for peace to the warring nations. 


the Italians 
gaining on all fronts, having pierced 
the second Austrian line on the Carso 
Plateau front, taking several miles of 
trenches, 


August 1.—Reviewing the first year of the 


war, Berlin newspapers claim that the 
Central Powers are practically free from 
invasion and occupy a total of 90,222 
square mil@® of enemy territory in the 
West and East, or the equivalent of a 
district twice the size of Bavaria. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


July 29.—While forcing a landing of 


marines at Port-au-Prince, Haiti, two 
United States sailors and six natives * 
are killed and several wounded. 


Secretary Lansing sends an imperative 


demand to the leaders of the Mexican 
factions that communication between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City be re- 
established to permit the sending in of 
supplies to the latter city. 


July 30.—In a-note from Washington 


Zapata is called to book for the attack 
on the American, Allan Malory, near 
Puebla, and assurances of future im- 
munity from danger for American 
citizens is demanded. 


DOMESTIC 


July 29.—The American Red Cross Society 


issues, a report showing $1,460,306 














Travel and Resort Directory 























































all expenses for trip, 












































. to Chicago, Oct. 30 
Boston, Mass. 





Itineraries include Panama, 





fe Atkin EUROPEAN WAR 
7) , WEST July 31.—General von Biilow’s forces 
"Yo 3 ih RAP page vo es = on oe Aa he gpa pret 
30.—Viclent fighting oO iga. om tIvangor eastwar 
There's ¢ sa e of Hoes which is captured and beyond Cholm the Russians struggle to 
held ideby the Germans finally with the prevent General von Mackensen from 
aid, poten ber - bl gd weapon cutting off Warsaw. 
new bh huris a faming ce . 
ney, Wit Lindon reports one of the biggest air | Aveust 1—Petrograd reportsthe sinking of 
Ryd ids of the war, when 45 aeroplanes . ® oe oe _— 
2 ral acheali a i“ dna .Submarine in the Baltic Sea. British 
ve it, them attack I “ta _ py eee ’ trol submarines in the Sea of Marmora sink 
Show, drop 115 bombs o . a 3,000-ton enemy vessel and attack 
works there. smaller craft. 
f div y 31.—Berlin reports a German air ge 
Y. orce ek on the British flying-ground at August 3.—The German line is at present 
your ‘ distributed under four leaders. General 
St. Pol, near Dunkirk; an Allied at- a. : 
von Biilow commands the forces in the 
| tack on the German aerodrome at - n : eae 
ame here Douai; over a hundred bombs dropt Baltic provinces, which are continuing 
rept. upon the French flying-grounds at pes Ang “pe of aa and ce eC 
; ancy; and a battle between six Ger- Dvi 2 a f 2 “ vcs ge - 
Missouriff man and fifteen French aeroplanes at pvinskK rallroad. From Suwaiki run- 
ning westward, and north of the forti- 
the head! one point in France, in the course of fied li f the N to : 
wih the French craft are forced to ine of the Narew, to a point west 
o of pone and thence south 
er, * that of the Vistula, is the army of von 
—Christian IN THE EAST ae pinged on rr ge hg above 
the south, at Blonie 
July 28.—London reports the Russians rong > Sao ie ' < 
F ly d in evacuating Warsaw and the -—. be miles Pac gy hed Warsaw, is re- 
—“T told surrounding countries without losing _— Ro ee t os strong 
from the their armies to the invaders. One opposition elsewhere. Between Warsaw 
‘irst thing report states 350,000 persons have left and Ivangorod is a wedge-shaped 
sector in charge of General von Woyrsch, 
head, and§ the Polish capital already. The Ger- hich it 1 dh 4 th 
ses on our mans, circling to the southeast and the Vi ee Ke ? . se h a eye j the 
north, and in possession of the Cholm- — vin ee that side of Ivan- 
Lublin railway, endeavor to cut off 7 ying on the west bank of the 
the defenders of Warsaw. Vistula. Between the lower Vistula 
icize us,” and the Bug toils the army of von 
I see all ma, 30.—German forces to the northwest Mackensen, aimed at Brest-Litovsk, 
daged.” of Warsaw, along the Narew, and on the and before them, Berlin claims, the 
: explained 
it in 1914, T d R ° 
ngion Pa }TAVE] ANG Resort Directory 
You a ONT MP TO or FROM 
; me 10-Day Summer 
bin goin’ Vacation Sea Trip 
” T’ve onl CALI F oO R N t A VIA PANAMA CANAL A restful, bracing journey on a luxurious 
>». ee y American m se ht steamer, with a glimpse of a “ foreign 
j the Large Trans-Atlantic Liners 
eipin Two ee a “‘FINLAND” ‘‘KROONLAND”’ land” that adds reiish to any tour. 
ch. telowatone Grand Gueae ps: Cuisine and Service Trans-Aitlantic Standard Dog Se ning dasa 
SHORT SUMMER From NEW YORK Aug. 26, Sept. 16, Oct. 12 
nembers of ff] One to three weeks’ freee Sige gg From SAN FRANCISCO Aug. 24, Sept. 18, Oct.9 $9 5-00 
vith a little ern United States and Canada 3 And Every Third Week Thereafter 
Send for Booklet Desired First Cabin $125 up—Intermediate $60 up Cov 
MOND & WHITCOMB CO. ALSO CIRCULAR TICKETS including hotels, etc. 
elp to your yal TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON ONE WAY WATER—OTHER WAY RAIL 
Phila. Chicago San Francisco Also Passages To or From Panema Canal New York to Havana 
a First Cabin $75 up—Intermediate $40 up and Return 
miss, “ and Go At My Expense To California | Panama Pacific Line, 9 Broadway, N. Y. |] Write for information, and new illustrated 
ny turn to a gmall party tos to start Septem- 319 Geary Street, Ses Seetiens booklet “‘K’’ describing this delightful trip 
om is 4 00, every ex- & verywnere 
may 8 ea en FE Mey 
General Office, Pier 14, E. R., New York 
made man ce 
oie mal Classified Columns ns 
SSSR vniversin 
hee mma” PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS AGENTS WANTED Ek aitine canna 
go, when I JDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | STATE RIGHTS TO FASTEST SELLING | [OCTOBER TOUR] bo ean, Leader, 
Writing for patents procured through me. 3 nunc ACCESSORY. Steering Device 
Have te Heese Tre sucnt sea iee KS. | Rates Poe SSo0, “HP Prosest Hae: | Tahoe Dd Matte" Canbon and, “Gran 
et patent or no . ye 
«whens (enone Blag? Washingion D.C. Agents P Price $2.00, abit Bosts. City, Mo. | Canyon, Penibed Fores, Santa Fé City. 
PATENT SECUR 2 19 Trinity Place, 
TURNED. "Send sketch or model for free REAL ESTATE “ree 
ily,” said teak ee on pheno sed g teen VISIT San in Valley, California, THIS 
phew Do yet, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. YEAR. Janae ithona: Sool! Lee fares CA Ll FO R N i A 
ic boys who | DUPLICATING DEVICES _ | dso San Diego enable you to sce wor. 
o eae S _| drousy tere Sen foaauit Valey es wet, || AND THE EXPOSITIONS 
saa. QSAVE MONE to this Promi Weekly Departures during the season 
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< Bearth, $2. ym ni nd | A Special 
1er “ a big, Reeves Dupii 10. Catalog free. G. | free literature write C. s, Gen. ence a! juxury. ttractive Special- 
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n the center EEmchange, Chicago. ‘ 
Grand C Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
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| Offawa-Gnada 


THE de luxe Hotel of the 
Dominion. Situated in 
the heart of the Capital of 
is one of the finest 
hotels on the Continent. 

Accommodation three 
hundred and fifty rooms. 

Rates $2.00 and wpwards, 

European plan. 

Ottawa in summer is a 
delightful place to sojourn. 
Full of interest for the 
tourist and sightseer. 

Handsomely _ illustrated 
booklet of Ottawa and the 


= Chateau urier sent free & 

[ | on application to Desk F. iste 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa,Canada 

inl Angus Gordon, Manager {TTT} 








TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 

CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 

Go the hr delightful way to the Panama- 
id San Diego Exposi' 


Pacific an: 
all-sea voyage in a luxurious steamship which takes 
you down along the Gulf Stream and then through 

the famous Panama Canal. One way 
by rail. Select parties of a limited 
number sre now being booked for this 
trip. Also tours to South America, 
Spain, the Riviera. Japan, Hawaiiand 
the Philippines. Write for Booklet 0. 


3 OPHAM TOURS Mascot: 


s. Enjoy an 
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Moving pictures 


of any event 
WE take moving sitll of parties, 


weddings and other social events— 
of your children at play—of manufac- 
turing plants at work—of surgical opera- 
tions —of engineering enterprises — of 
anything—anywhere, at any time. Keep 
a record for posterity, or for your 
own pleasure in future years, of inter- 
esting and important occurrences in your 
life or work. Our prices are very reason- 
able; telephone or write for more infor- 
mation. 


K-T Film Co., Inc. 


Offices: 305 Tenth St. 
West New York, New Jersey 


IOATUALUEUUOLEDOADEAEQEOOUGUOUDAUUUOUOUUUOUOOOOUOUUOUUOOUOOUGUUUUOAUUOUUUOUUUUANN 
ound é°5 The 
slands Sweet 
Delight 
HONOLULU 


wonderful eit different— 





Round trip, 
$337.50. 


, first cabin, 
5% ST 
Peg. Renoma:” of “Ventura” Celaeed 
SW NE et aE 
Hendide, cry 10 duels Spa. 


Write for folders of Grand Tour South Seas, 
including Honolulu, Samoa, Australia, Ta- 


hiti, etc., $337.50. OcErANIC S. S. CO. 


675 Market Street 
San Francisco 
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Shur-on ‘ 
EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


You will never want any other make of 
mounting after you once wear the latest 
real Shur-on Eyeglass or Spectacle. 


Shur-ons are guaranteed, give comfort, 


are neat in appearance,assure the safety 
of your eyes, and when properly fitted, 


—stick tight comfortably 


The mark in the border of this advertise- 
ment is the shape of a Shur-on finger grip 
f —that and the name“‘Shur-on’’ stamped on 
the bridge protect you against imitation. 


| The quality and guarantee make it worth § 
i while to say to your optometrist, optician 

f or oculist: ‘‘Is this Shur-on made by 
| Kirstein?” 


For your own protection, clip this advertis 
ment and show it when you buy. a 


| The only Shur-on is made by 
i, E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





spent for the relief of suffering due to the 
war since hostilities began. The per- 
sonnel now in Europe totals 71 sur- 
eons and 253 nurses, of which, for 

k of funds, all will be withdrawn 
on October 1, save 4 surgeons and 24 
nurses in Belgium. 


July 30.—The United States cruiser Ten- 
nessee, dispatched a year ago with 
$1,000,000 in gold to relieve American 
refugees ab: , returns with a balance 
of $169,000. The vessel was engaged 
also in conveying Jewish refugees into 
Alexandria. 


A negro charged with the murder of 
three white children is taken from 
custody and burned at the stake in the 
public square of Temple, Texas. 


August 1—The Chicago Federation of Labor 
“semen the President to supplant 
cretary of Commerce Redfield’s “‘ self- 
investigation’’ of the Eastland disaster, 
claiming an evident attempt to white- 
wash the Federal inspectors. 


At the National Peace Congress in Wash- 
ington the ‘‘farmer delegates’’ oppose 
and sidetrack resolutions calling for an 
embargo on arms and push through the 
conference a memorial resolving to 
support the Wilson Administration 
‘in its every patriotic effort.” 


August 3.—The Government makes public 
two notes from Great Britain concern- 
ing the detention of the British steam- 
ship Neches, in which the British 
Government declares its right to stifle 
trade between enemy and neutral 
countries, including the arresting of 
unusual consignments through neutral 
countries adjacent to Germany and 
Austria. That this is a _ principle 
which our own courts have upheld, 
and that it establishes England’s right 
to halt both in- and out-going vessels, 
the notes insist. 


Department of Commerce figures show 
an increase of $400,000,000 in foodstuff 
exports, but a loss of $235,000,000 in 
cotton shipments. 


August 4.—The State Department makes 
public the German Government’s reply 
to our William P. Frye note of June 
26. Gérmany maintains its prior in- 
terpretation of the treaty of 1828, but 
offers to have the amount of damage 
done in the sinking of the Frye ap- 
praised by two experts from the two 
countries. ae that, the question 
may be submit to The Hague. 


August 5.—Secretary Lansing meets the 
diplomatic representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, 
and Guatemala, to confer upon the 
Mexican situation and provide a de- 
finite program for the moral, political, 
official, and domestic rehabilitation of 
that country. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
soliciting subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
We e that no money be d to strangers even 
tho they exhibit prin matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LITERARY DIGEST list: showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for Collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or eggs gi 
quiry. 


your are. 
your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly as 
may seem proper. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, . 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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THE LEXICOCRAPHER® 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerni ‘ 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Siandael Rae 
is consulted as arbiter. oe 


Readers will please bear in mind th 
wiil be taken of anonymous commun icattongal . 


Will the. readers of Tur LITERARY 
who know the author of the following | 
kindly send his name to THE Lexicogpin 
with the title of the work where the lines ap 
in print, and greatly oblige? , 


“TRIBUTE TO WORTH” 


“*He has no enemies,’ you say: 
My 
He who 


If he has no 

Small is the work that he h 

He has hit no traitor on t he hin 

Has cast no cup from perjured lip; 

Has never turned the wrong to 

Has been a coward in the fight.” 

. L. F.," New York City.—" Which ism 
rect—‘To place a substance into a flask,’ oF 
place a substance in a flask’ ?”’ - 

In denotes position, state, etc.; into, tend 
direction, destination, etc. Therefore, your 
tence should read: ‘To place a substance # 

“A. R. M.,” Los Angeles, Cal_—*“ Kindly. 
me with the following:—(1) Certain geog 
features in Californ river and a mo 
I think—bear the name Tehachapi. The 
geles Times regularly spells it Teha 
maps, most of them, give it as above. Whi 
correct? Is the name Indian or Spanish? 
is its pronunciation? (2) There is a term 
by sea-going men to the inhabitants of 
American countries—‘spiggotty.’ From whai 
this word derived, and what is the correct sp 
(3) Which is correct: ‘compared with’ or * 
pared to’? (4) Please give the correct pron 
tion of ‘Junipero’ (Junipero Serra). should 
accent-mark appear over the ‘i’? If not, 
ing to my Spanish the pronunciation she 
Hu-nee-pa-ro, California historians prondéu 
Hu-nee-pa-ro.”” 

(1) Tehachapi is correct. It is an Indian i 
and the name of a village and pass in Kern ¢¢ 
California. It is pronounced ti-hach'a-pii§ 
habit, a as in hat, a as in about. (2) Spig’ge 
a name given by English-speaking pe n 
South-American natives. It is derived fron 
native expression no speka da English. (3)1 
preposition with or to may be used. Itd 
entirely on the sentence in which it is wu 
NEw STANDARD DICTIONARY under compa 
540. (4) Not recorded in any books o# 
we have access. Kindly inform us as to t 
text. The correct pronunciation ‘“ Junip r 
as given by historians in California. The ae 
mark should appear over the letter “i.” 

“J. W. C.,” Washington, D. C.—Ple 
vise whether the sauer verb. ‘is’ is used 
rectly in the following clause: ‘—and if the 
more than one column—.’ Also the claw 
there is more than one sheet of orde é 
occurs to me that the clause might be une 
to read: ‘and if there are more (sheets) 
one sheet—.’"’ : 

Goold Brown says: ‘It is plain that eithe 
word more, taken substantively, or the now 
which it relates as an adjective, is the only : 
native to the verb is.” More is considered 
quantity or aggregate and not as a numm 
separate units, and, therefore, calls for a 
verb. 2 

’ “M. a. G.,” Wilmington, N. 9 ee: Ki 4 } 
swer the follow a) What does the De 
silver coin stand for? I know what the ‘CO# 
‘g.,’ and ‘O.,’ stand for. (2) What are te 
letters below the neck of head on somes 
coins, and for what do they stand? Perhaps 
are not letters; ye are so small 0 

(3) Is the head on the smaller silver coins 

the Philadelphia lady whose head is on the ; 

(1) If you will turn to mint-mark, under 
on page 1582 of the NEw STANDARD DIcTIOn 
you will find the meaning of the various | 
letters explained. D stands for Dahlonega, & 
Denver, Col. (2) The tiny letter below 
of the head on some silver coins isa B. 1 
initial letter of the name of the engraver; 
Charles E. Barber, who engraved the de 
He is still the chief engraver at the mint. { 
head on the dollar is not the same as that 0 
half-dollar, nor is the former modeled from 
features of a Philadelphia lady. The heas 
imitation of the head on a French coll . 


early eighties. 
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